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WITNESS TO THE GROUND AND 
REALITY OF FAITH, 


Tteadily offer you my on John v. 10, 
“ He that believeth on the of God, hath the 
‘withess in himself;” though, perhaps you will 
think I am writing a sermon rather than a letter. 
lf we believe in the Son of God, whatever trials 
we may meet with in the present life, our best 
concerns are safe, and our happiness is sure. If 
we do not, whatever else we have, or seem to 
have, we are in a state of condemnation ; and liv- 
ing and dying so, must perish. Thousands, it is 
to be feared, persuade themselves that they are 
believers, though they cannot stand the test of 
Scripture. And there are many real believers, 
who, through the prevalence of remaining unbe- 
lief, and the temptations of Satan, form hard con- 
_Clusions against themselves, though the Scrip- 
‘ture speaks peace to them. But how does this 
correspond with the passage before us, which as- 
_serts, universally,“ He that believeth, hath the 
witness in himself?” for can a man have the wit- 
ness in himself, and yet not know it? It may be 
answered, the evidence in its own nature, is suffi- 
cient and infallible; but we are very apt when we 
would form a judgment of ourselves, to superadd 
rules and marke of trial which are not given us 
(for that purpose) in the Bible. That the word 
and Spirit of do witness for his children, is a 
point in which many are agreed, who are far from 
being ed as to the nature and manner of that 
‘witness. It is, therefore, very desirable rightly to 
! -undérstand the evidence by which we are to judge 
= ‘whether we are believers or not. 

The importance and truth of the gospel-salva- 
tion is witnessed to in heaven, by “ the Father, the 
Word, and the Spirit.” It is witnessed to on earth, 
‘by “the Spirit, the water, and the blood,” verse 
“7,8. The Spirit, in verse 8, (I apprehend,) de- 
‘notes a divine light in the commu- 
nicated by the Spirit of God, enabling the soul to 
perceive and approve the truth. The water seems 
to intend the powerful influence of this knowledge 
and light in the work of sanctification. And the 
blood, the application of the blood of Jesus to the 
conscience, reliéving it from guilt and fear, and 
imparting a “peace which passes all understand- 
ing.” And he that believeth hath this united tes- 
timony of the Spirit, the water, and the blood, not 
by hearsay only, but in himself. According to the 
measure of his faith, (for faith has various degrees) 
he has a living proof that the witness is true, by 
the effects wrought in his own heart. na 

These things which God has joined together, 
are too often attempted to be separated. At- 
tempts of this kind have been_a principal source 
‘and’ cause of most of the dangerous errors and 
niistakes which are to be found amongst professors 
of religion. Some say much concerning the Spi- 
rit; and lay claim to an inward light, whereby 
they think they know the things of God. Others 
lay great stress upon the water; maintaining a re- 
gular conversation, abstaining from the defilements 
of the world, and aiming at a mastery over their 
natural desires and tempers: but neither the one 
‘nor the other appear to be duly sensible of the va- 
lue of the blood of atonement, as the sole ground 
of their acceptance, and the spring of their life and 
‘strength. Others, again, are all for the blood ; can 
‘speak much of Jesus, and his blood and righteous- 
ness; though it does not appear that they are 
‘truly, spiritually enlightened, to perceive the beau- 
"ty of gospel! truths, or that they pay 
a due regard to that “holiness without which no 
man can see the Lord.” But Jesus came, not by 
water only, or by blood only, but by water and 
blood; and the Spirit bears witness to both, be- 
cause the Spirit is trath. The water alone af- 
fords but a cold starched form of godliness, desti- 
‘tute of that enlivening power which is derived 
froma knowledge of the preciousness of Jesus, as 
‘the Lamb thet was slain. And if any talk of the 
‘blood without the water, they do but turn the 
grace of God into licentiousness; so, likewise, to 

retend to the Spirit, and at the same time to have 
ow thoughts of Jesus, isa delusion and vanity ; 
for the true Spirit testifies and takes of his glory, 
and presents it to the eoul, But the real believer 
receives the united testimony, and has the witness 
in himself that he does so. 

To have the witness in ourselves, is to have the 
truths that are declared in the Scriptures revealed 
in our hearts. This brings an experimental con- 
viction, which may be safely depended on, “that 
we have received the grace of God in truth.” A 
man born blind may believe that the sun is bright, 
upon the ‘testimony of another; but if he should 
obtain his sight, he would have the witness in 
himself. Believing springs from a sense and per- 
ception of the truths of the gospel; and whoever 
hath this spiritual perception is a believer. He has 
the witness in himself. He has received the Spi- 
rit. His anderstanding is enlightened, whereby 
he sees thi to be as they are described in the 
word of God, respecting his own state by sin, and 
the utter impossibility of his obtaining relief by 
any other means than those proposed in the gos- 

|. These things are hidden from us by nature. 

e has likewise received the blood. The know- 
ledge of sin, and its demerits, if alone, would 
drive us to despair; but by the same light of the 
Spirit, Jesus is apprehended as a suitable and all 
sufficient Saviour. All that is declared concern- 
ing his person, offices, love, sufferings, and obedi- 
ence, is understood and approved. Here the 
wounded and weary soul finds healing and rest. 
Then the apostle’s language is adopted. “ Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” He has likewise received the water, con- 
sidered as the emblem of sanctification. Toa 
believer, all that the Scriptare teaches concern- 
ing the nature, beauty, and necessity of holiness, 
as a living principle ia the heart, carries convic- 
tion and evidence. A deliverance from the power 
as well as from the guilt of sin, appears to be an 
important and essential part of salvation. He 
sees his original and his proper happiness, that 
nothing less than communion with God, and con- 
formity to him, is worth his pursuit. And, there- 
fore, he can say,“ My soul thirsteth for thee ; J 
delight in the law of God after the inward man. 
In a word, his judgment and his choice are form- 
ed upon a new spiritual taste, derived from the 

_ written word, and cor dent with it, as the 
musical ear is adapted to relish harmony: 80 that 
what God has forbidden, appears hateful; what 
he has commanded, necessary; what he has pro- 
mised, desirable; and what he has revealed, glo- 
rious, Whoever hae these perceptions, has the 
witness in himself, y Ags has been taught of God, 

believed in his | 
“te you think this explanation is agreeable to the 
Scripture, you will be satisfied that the witness, 
spoken of nt this passage, is very different from 
what some persons understand it to be. It is not 
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an impulee, or strong persuasion, impressed upon 
ug in a way of which we can give no account, 
that “we are the children of God,” and that our 
sine are freely forgiven; nor is the powerful ap- 
plication of a particular text of Scripture neces. 
sary to produce it: neither is it always connected 
with a very lively sensible comfort. ‘I'hese things, 
in some and instances, may accompany 
the witness or testimony we are speaking of, but 
do not properly belong to it: and they may be, 
and often have been, counterfeited. But whet I 
have described is inimitable and infallible; it is 
indubitably, as the icians confessed of the 
miracles of Moses, the finger of God, as certainly 
the effect of his divine power as the creation of! 
the world. It is true, many who have this. wit- 
ness walk in darkness, and are harrassed with 
many doubts and perplexities concerning their 
state: but this is not because the witness is not 
sufficient to give them satisfaction, but because 
they do not account it so; being misled by the in-. 
fluence of self-will and a legal. spirit, they over- 
look this evidence as tuo simple, and expect eome- 
thing extraordinary; at least they think they can- 
not be right unless they are led in the same way 
in which the Lord has been pleased to lead others 
with whom they may have conversed. But the 
Lord, the Spirit, is sovereign and free in his ope- 
rations; and though he gives to all who are the 
subjects of his grace the same views of sin, of 
themselves, and of the Saviour, yet, with respect 
to the circumstantials of his work, there is, as in 
the features of our faces, such an amazing variety, 
that perhaps no two persons can be found whose 
experiences have been exactly alike; but as the 
apostle says, “That he that believeth,” that is, 
whosoever believeth, (without exception) “ has this 


witness in himself;” it must consequently arise | Pe 


from what is common to them all, and not from 
what is peculiar to a few. . 

Before I conclude, I would make two or three 
observations. In the first place, I think it is plain, 
that the supposition of a real believer's living in 
sin, or taking encouragement from the gospel so 
to do, is destitute of the least foundation in truth, 
and can proceed only from an ignorance of the 
subject. Sin is the burden under which he groans; 
and he would account nothing short of a deliver- 
ance from it worthy the name of salvation. A 
principal part of his evidence that he is a believer, 
arises from that abhorrence of sin, which he habi- 
tually feels. It is true, sin still dwelleth in him; but 
he loathes and resists it: upon this account he is 
in a state of continual warfare ; if he was not so, 
he could not have the witness in himself, that he 
is born of 

Again: From hence arises a solid evidence, that 
the Scripture is indeed the word of God, because 
it 80 exactly describes what is exemplified in the 
experienc» of all who are subjects of a work of 
grace. While we are ina natural state, it is to 
us a sealed book: though we can read it, and, per- 
haps, assent to the facts; we can no more under- 
stand our own concernments in what we read, 
than if it was written in an unknown tongue. But 
when the mind is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
the Scripture addresses us as it were by name, ex- 
plains every difficulty under which we laboured, 
and proposes an adequate and effectual remedy for 
the relief of all our wante and fears. 

Lastly ; It follows, that the hope of a believer is 
built upon a foundation that cannot be shaken, 
though it may and will be assaulted. It does not 
depend upon occasional and changeable frames, 
upon any that is precarious and questionable, but 
upon a correspondence and agreement with the 
written word. Nor does this agreement depend 
upon a train of Jaboured arguments and deduc- 
tions, but is self-evident, as light is to the eye, to 
every person who hasa real participation of the 
grace of God. It is equally suited to all capaci- 
ties; by this the unlearned are enabled to know 
their election of God, and ‘to rejoice with a joy 
unspeakable: and full of glory.’: And the wisest, 
if destitute of this perception, though they may be 
masters of all the external evidences of Christi- 
anity, and able to combat the cavils of infidels, can 
see no real beauty in the truths of the gospel, nor 
derive any solid comfort from them. 

I have only sent you a few hasty hints: it would 
be easy to enlarge; but I sat down not to write a 
book, but a letter. May this inward witness pre- 
side with power in our hearts, to animate our 
hopes, and mortify our corruptions!—Rev. John 
Newton. 


THE CONSTRAINING INFLUENCE OF THE 
LOVE OF CHRIST. 


“The obligation to please a benefactor is felt, 
amidst the varied circumstances of human life, in 
proportion as kindness is felt ; and if the benefac- 
tor be wise and good, his kindness will induce a 
desire to please him, by the display of a right spi- 
rit and corresponding rectitude. Moral suasion, 
as we kuow from experience, as well as from the 
word of God, cannot, of itself, awaken the feeling 
of obligation to redeeming love; but we also 
know, that when this feeling is awakened, through 
the means of grace, it has great influence in the 
regulation of the believer’s desires, and purposes, 
and actions. The love of Christ constrains—and 
his disciples ome when he says, ‘If any man will 
come after me let him deny himself.’ * Whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God. ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’ Because he ‘ first loved them ;’ 
because he moved them to acceptof the blessings of 
redemption; because he is ‘ pacified towards them 
notwithstanding all they have done,’ his disciples 
are drawn into his service by ‘ the cords of love, and 
the bands of a man.’ In contemplation of the 
wisdom which has set forth a principle on which 
they are accepted for the sake of another on whom 
they have been made willing to depend, they are 
‘lost in wonder and praise.’ The author and fin- 
isher of such a system is indeed worthy of all 
glory from every soul redeemed. Had the princi- 
ple of acceptance been connected with merit, man 
could not have advanced the claim—or with power 
in the will, man’s disinclination must have render- 
ed the condition unavailing—or, if it had been 
practicable to unite the free grace of God with 
man’s spontaneous co-operation in forming the 
ground of a sinner’s acceptance, the sinner, so 
accepted, losing sight of that sense of obligation 
which is the germ of all holiness in the creature, 
would have dwelt on the merit of his original in- 
clination, and in so doing, would have lost sight of 
“the great love wherewith God hath loved us.’ 
The apostle adds, be it noted, ‘when we were 
dead in sins.’ If this, then, had been the system 
of acceptance, it would have proved equally incon- 
gruous in itself, and unfavourable in its moral 
bearing, to the cultivation of disinterested good- 
ness. The system completed in Christ Jesus as 
‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ has a very differ- 
ent basis. It rests on the compassion of God in 
‘connexion with the helplessness of man. It exhi- 
bits the Creator and the creature in their respect- 
ive and proper relations. It exalts the latter in 
character, whilst it makes him lowly in heart. It 
checks every feeling of selfishness, and cherishes 
every liberal device. It elevates the eye to God, 
awakens the soul ‘ to the praise of the glory of his 
grace,’ and. prompts a desire, at the same time, to 
stir up all creation, animate and inanimate, to 
unite in the ascription of praise to the God of our 
salvation.” — Reasonableness of Chrislianity, by 
Rev, John Wilson. 


Mr. Rogers, a Puritan divine, was stiled the 
Enoch of his day. Bishop Kennet said of him, 
that England hardly ever brought forth a man who 
walked more closely with God. He was always 
remarkabie for gravity and seriousness in com- 


ny. 
Pe Bei once addressed by a gentleman of rank— 
Mr. Rogers, 


I like’you and your company well 
enough, but you are too precise?” “Oh, Sir, 


PRAYER OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY THE REV. J. ANGUS, A. M. 


Among the inestimable blessings secured to the 
Christian by the new covenant, the aids of the 
Holy Spirit in devotion have assigned to them a 
very prominent place. After enumerating in the 
and adoption, the Apostle adds—* Likewise ‘the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities: for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but the 


groanings that cannot be uttered. And hg that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will-of God.” His interces- 
sion, therefore, is among the fruits of the death uf 
the Redeemer. 

The distinction between this phrase and another 
very delightful one in the New Testament—the 
intercession of Christ—is too obvious to need any 
formal or lengthened illustratiog; it is sufficient 
that it be clearly and constanlly remembered. 


of the Spirit in the heart, the intercession of the 
Saviour is the pleading of the Saviour in heaven. 
‘The one is within: the other is above. The one 
awakens holy desire in the bosom of the Christian, 
the other secures for it acceptance in the presence 
of the Father. 

The few following remarks are intended to illus- 
trate and explain the prominent features of distinc- 
tion’ between these promptings of the Spirit of 
God, and other exercises of apparent devotion with 
which they are often confounded. And, as every 
religious feeling has its counterfeit, we entreat 
from “* reader a prayerful and self-scrutinizing 
rosal, 

I. The first class of prayers that are to be dis- 
tinguished from the prayers of the Spirit are those 
that have their orign in the argings of conscience. 

~ Prayer is in its essence one of the expressions of 
natural religion. It is the appropriate language of 
want and weakness; so that even heathen have 
generally regarded it asa matter of universal — 

Now, though the Spirit of prayer may be work- 
ing in the midst of the urgings of conscience, it 
is also possible that there may be the urgings of 
conscience without the promptings of the Spirit. 
The absence of his influence may be ascertained 
by the following tests : 

1, The prayers of conscience are only occasion- 
al, and are offered mainly under conviction. They 
resemble the cries of the seamen in Jonah, when 
startled by the storm, or those of Pharaoh, when 
terrified by God’s visitations. They speak the 
language of one driven by fear ; those of the Spirit 
the language of one drawn by love. The one ad- 
dresses God as a father, the other asa judge. 

2. The prayers of conscience, when the Spirit is 
wanting, are easily contented. The man that 
offers them is like the unjust steward, ready to 
take fifty when he should be satisfied with nothing 
less than a hundred: restless, holy discontentment, 
on the contrary, is one of the peculiarities of the 
prayerfulness of the Christian. 

3. The prayers of conscience are offered in care- 

essness of the result. The man that offers them 
seeks not ‘to be heard, but to be eased ; his burden 
is not want, but fear; his aim not spiritual bles- 
sings, but peace. He asks an audience, presents 
his petition, and. withdraws, heedless of the re- 
sults, while the Christian presents his, and waits 
till a reply is given. The object of the one is the 
—— of want; the object of the other is re- 
moval. 

If. The second class of (so called) prayers, are 
those that have their origin in the exercise of what 
may be termed the natural gift of prayer, in apt- 
ness and fluency of language, combined with the 
semblance of religious emotion. These are the 
prayers of the lip only; théy express wants that 
are conceived, but not felt; they are words, and 
nothing besides. 

They may be distinguished from the prayers of 
the ts by the following peculiarities: 

1, The gift of prayer looks mainly at the per- 
formance of the duty, not at its success. Its end 
is not the favour of God, but credit among men. 
Iie that exercises it thinks most of the music, the 
number, the reasoning of his devotions; not of the 
earnestness of thein: and hence he thinks little of 
the way of access opened up in the Scripture. 
The “clean hand,” the “ pure heart,” the “all 
prevalent name,” he regards not, because the re- 
membrance of them is not needed for the attain- 
ment of his object. If man think the better of 
himself, his end is answered, and he is content. 
The spiritual Christian, on the contrary, prays 
mainly for the blessing, and is never contented till 
he obtains a reply, either in direct fulfilment of his 
requests, or in the deepening of his feeling of de- 
pendence and submission. 

2. The gift of prayer makes men proud; the 
Spirit of prayer makes them humble. The man 
that exercises the gift when the Spirit is wanting 
is proud even of the beauty of the language in 
which he acknowledges his sin: and is humble 
only when he has expressed himeelf amiss; though 
even then his humility is nothing else than the 
humility of wounded pride, which grieves, not that 
it has offended God, but that it has not pleased 
man. The spiritual Christian, on the contrary, is 
most humbled, at the close of his most eloquent, 
that is, of his most earnest devotions; for then is 
it he feels most deeply his sinfulness and want. 

3. The gift of prayer is not much injured by a 
course of sin, capeateliy if it be secret : whilst such 
a course is utterly inconsistent with the possession 
of the Spirit. When“ we cast off fear,”” Job xv. 
4. his light and influence are withdrawn. To the 
mere gift, on the contrary, the state of the heart, 
the life of the man, are matters of no concern. 
Neglect is the only element in which it cannot 
breathe and live. 

4. The gift of og is silenced by opposition 
or delay, whilst the Spirit gathers strength under 
them: because it feels that the blessing is given 
when the direct answer is withheld. 


“ They are also heard who only stand and wait.” 


These remarks, if rightly applied, will be found 
to afford topics both of humiliation and encourage- 
ment. We are humbled when we remember that 
our prayers are so seldom such as the Spirit 
pro:npts; so seldom such as those for which Christ 
pleads. How often are cven our most holy things 
polluted! how much of imperfection is mingled 
with them! But we are encouraged ; for if pray- 
ers have been unanswered, it is not because God 
is not faithful, but either because we have “asked 
amiss,” or because the denial of the request is a 
greater blessing. than its bestowment. Had we 
prayed in the Spirit, and “according to the will of 
God,” and such prayers been unheard, then there 
had been room for despondency. But now, there 
is all to hope, and nothing to fear: the straitening 
is not in God, but only in ourselves. * Ask,” then, 
in the name of Christ, that is in dependence on his 
merits, and in devotedness to his glory—“ and it 
shall be given; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened.” 


THE EMPEROR TRAJAN, 


“ You teach,” said the Emperor Trajan to the 
Rabbi Joshua, “ that your God is every where, and 
boast that he resides amongst your nation; I 
should like to see him.” “God's presence is in- 
deed everywhere,” replied Joshua, “* but he can- 
not be seen ; no mortal eye can behold his glory.” 
The emperor insisted. “ Well,” said Joshus, “ sup- 
pose we try to look first at one of his ambassa- 
dors?” ‘The emperor consented. The rabbi took 
him in the open air at noon-day, and bid him look 
at the sun in its meridian splendour. ‘I cannot, 
the light dazzles me.” “Thou art unable” said 
Joshua, “to endure one of his creatures, and canst 
thou expect to behold the resplendent glory of the 


replied Mr. R., “1 serve a precise God !” 


eighth of the Romans, the privileges of forgiveness} 


Spirit himself maketh intercessions for us with! | 


The “ intercession of the Spirit” is the prompting | 
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GRACE. 

There may be grate in the desire of grace, as 
there is sin in the desire of sin. 

Nature in awu must have bread; but grace in 
man must have God; give a gracious soul ull the 
world, and takeaway God, and you give him stones 
for bread. 

Better be a beggar with the treasure of God’s 
grace, than a prince with the load of a man’s own 
: Whilst we carry a sense of free grace 
consciences to cowfort, us we should carry a sense 
of the evil of sin in our memories to humble as. 

The bare notion of free grace may tempt persons | 
to be dissolute; but an experimental sense cf it 
restrains from sin. 

Common mercies may be sweet; but covenant 
mercies are both sweet and sure, 


Something muat be done in us and for us, which 
cannot be done dy us; and yet will not be done 


without us. 

If we will not do that which God hath enabled 
us to do, how c+n we expect he should do that for 
us, which of ourselves we cannot do? 

We are beholden to God for all the good we do, 
as well as for all the good we receive. 


SATAN AND TEMPTATIONS. 


Satan as a master is bad ; his work much worse ; 
his wages worst of all. 

The devil hath one property which no other 
master hath, how cruel soever; that is, to plague 
and torment those most, and to give them the 
worst wages, who have done him most continual 
and faithful service. 

_ If we follow Satan, we shall find the tempter 
#prove a tormentor: if we follow the Holy Spirit, 
we shall find the counsellor prove a comforter. — 

There is one evil in tempting others to sin, 
more than in sinuing ourselves; hereby we do 
that which we cannot undo by our own repentance. 

Glory not in making others intemperate, what 
joy canst thou take in that victory where the devil 
wears the garland, and the reward is hell? 

It is a strange sight to see a busy devil, and an 
idle Christian. 

The devil’s softest pillow isa stony heart. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. 


Need may make us beggars; but grace alone 
can make us right thankegivers. 

In thanksgiving, heart-strings and tongue-strings 
should be tuned to unisons. 

A Christian who cannot pray, is like an orator 
who cannot speak, or a traveller that cannot walk. 

He that either lives without prayer, or prays 
without life, hath not the Spirit of God. 

In the duty of prayer, a heart without words is 
better than words without a heart. 

Prayer will either make a person break off a 
course of sin; or a course of sin will make him 
break off prayer. : 

Work on earth is done best when work for hea- 
ven is done first. 

Prayer is a key which unlocks the blessings of 
the day, end locks up the dangers of the night. 

For avoiding too much company-keeping remem- 
ber father Chrysostom’s advice: “* Depart from the 
highway and transplant thyself into some inclosed 
ground; for it is hard for a tree which stands in 
such a public and frequented place to keep its fruit 
till it be ripe.” For avoiding the opposite extreme, 
remember that saying of Dr. Lucas, namely, 
** That Christians who affect too much retirement 
and lonesomness, are often like a tree standing 
alone in a wild desert, ‘which neither thrives so 
well, nor bears such sweet and wholesome fruit.” 

“T always return from the company of the wick- 
ed, either less a man, or less a Christian,” said a 

man. 

With three sorts of persons enter not into in- 
timate friendship: the ungrateful, the passionate, 
and over-talkative : the first cannot prize your fa- 
vours; the second wil not bear your infirmities; 
the third cannot keep your secrets. 

Our words should be always with grace, though 
they cannot be always of grace. 

Nature hath given mankind two ears, and but one 
tongue: teaching us tohear twice for speaking 
once. 

In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin; but he that refraineth his lips is wise, Prov. 
x. 19. 

Learn to hold thy peace: five words cost Ze- 
charias forty weeks’ silence. The wise man, 
while he holds his tongue, says more than the fool 
when he speaks. 

He that would speak well, must be daily learn- 
ing of him who made man’s mouth, and opens it. 

As we must render an account for every idle 
word,so likewise for our idle silence. 

Praise no man too liberally before his face; nor 
censure him too severely behind his back : the one 
savours of flattery, the other of malice. 


THE WORLD, RICHES, AND POVERTY. 


To have a portion in the world isa mercy; but 
to have the world for our chief portion is a misery. 

The world hath two fountains; those that drink 
at the better of them, obtain wind and vanity: 
they who drink at the other, gain vexation and woe, 
Eccl. i. 

There is no miss of the creature where there is 
a full enjoyment of the Creator: any more than 
of a candle, when the sun shines at noon. 

One drop of comfort from God, exceeds ten thou- 
sand rivers of creature delights. 

We put a price upon riches; but riches cannot 
put a price upon us: we must answer for them, but 
they cannot answer for us. 

Pinching poverty isa strong temptation to dis- 
honesty : itis hard for any empty bag to stand up- 
right. 

‘He is the richest man who desires no superfluity, 
and wants no necessaries. 

Wealth is a common gift of God’s hand, but 
— to improve itis a special grace from his 

eart, 


From the Gospel Messenger. 
THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


The following beautiful and pathetic letter was 
written by ‘!‘homas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
who was beheaded on the 12th of May, 1641—the 
troublous times of Charles the Ist. It was ad- 
dressed to his son the day previous to the execu- 
tion, Well were it that every father could thus 
address his child, as he was leaving the world. 
Well were it if every young person would regard 
such advice, whether given by his own parent or 
not. 

“My Dearest Will—These are the last lines 
that you are to receive from a father that tenderly 
loves you. 1 wish there were a greater leisure to 
impart my mind unto you; but our merciful God 
will supply all things by his grace, and guide and 
protect you in all your ways; to whose infinite 
goodness I bequeath you ; and therefore be not dis- 
couraged, but serve him, and trust in him, and he 
will preserve and prosper you in all things. Be 
sure you give all respect to my wife, that hath 
ever had a great love unto you, and therefore will 
be well becoming you. Never be wanting in your 
love and care to your sisters, but let them ever be 
most dear unto you; for this will give others cause 
to esteem and respect you for it, and is a duty that 
you owe them in the memory of your excellent 
mother and myself. Therefore your care and af- 
fection to them must be the very same that you are 
to have of yourself, and the like regard must you 
have to your youngest sister ; for indeed you owe 
it her also, both for her father and mother’s sake. 

“ Sweet Will, be careful to take the advice of 
those friends which are by me desired to advise 
you for your education. Serve God diligent! 
morning and evening, and recommend yourself 


friends [ leave with you, and diligently follow 


their counsel; for till you come by tine to have 
experience in the world, it will be far more safe to 
trust to their judginent than your own, 

“ Lose not the time of your youth, but gather 
those seeds of virtue and knowledge which may be 
of use to yourself, and comfort to ag friends, for 


sins. | 
in our 


unto him, and have him before your eyes in all your 


Creator? Would not such a sight annihilate 
you ?’—Goodhugh’s Lectures on ical Lite- | 
rature. 


ways. With patience hear the instruction of those 


the rest of your life. And that this may be the 
better effected, attend thereunto with patience, 
and be sure to correct and refrain yourself from 
anger. Suffer not sorrow to cast you down, but 
with cheerfulness and good courage goon the race 
you have to run in all sobriety andtruth. Be sure 
with agballowed care to have respect to all the 


commandments of God, and give not yourself to 


neglect them in the least things, lest by degrees 
Heo. come to forget them in the greatest; for the 
eart of man is deceitful above all things. And in 
all your duties and devotions towards God, rather 
rform them joyfully than pensively; for God 
oves a cheerful giver. For your religion, let it 
be directed according to that which shall be taught 
by those which are in God’s church ; the proper 
teachers therefore, rather than that you never 
either fancy one to yourself, or be led by men that 
are singular in their own opinions, and delight to 
go in ways of their own finding out: for you will 
certainly find soberness and truth in the one, and 
much unsteadiness and vanity in the other. 

‘You must not fail to behave yourself towards 
your grandmother, with all duty and obedience ; 
for most tenderly doth she love you, and hath been 
passing kind unto me. God reward her charity for 
it! And both in this and all the rest, the same 
that I counsel you, the same do I direct also to your 
sisters, that so the same may be observed by you 
all. And from my very soul, [ beseech our gracious 
God to bless and govern you in all, to the saving you 
in the day of his visitation, and join us again in the 
communion of his blessed saints, where is fulness of 
joy and bliss fur evermore. J 

“* Be sure to avoid, as much as you can, to in- 
quire after those that have been sharp in their 
judgments towards me; and I charge you never to 
suffer thought of revenge to enter yourheart. But 
be careful to be informed who were my friends in 
this prosecution, and to them apply yourself to 
make them your friends also; and on such you 
may rely, and bestow much of your conversation 
amongst them. And God Almighty, of his infinite 

ness, bless you and your children’s children: 

and his same goodness bless your sisters in like 

manuer, perfect you in every good work, and give 
you right understanding in all things. Amen. 

Your most loving father, 


Wenrwortn. 
Tower, May 11, 1641. 
From the London Christian Guardian, 
THE DYING HOUR. 


If the experience of the dying hour could be 
faithfully written, the thoughts that then fill the 
brain, like the last inhabitants of a crumbling tem- 
ple, and the feelings that then occupy the chilled 
heart, be revealed to the eye of sense, what a view 
would be displayed! The period of dissolution 
brings with it emotions of a peculiar character. 
There are at that time operations through which 
the soul never before passed. Nothing appears in 
its old aspect. Like a splendid hall which has 
been hung in new drapery, each object wears a 
different dress. Opinions that the strongest force 
of argument could not compel to withdraw from 
the mind, then hastily depart—prejudices that 
rooted themselves more and more deeply at every 
attack, then bend before the blast—cherished feel- 
ings, that the bosom had ever clung to, then are 
hated; and desires that had ever found a home 
beside affection’s altar, then are banished. What 
fearful change is this that then befalleth the spirit? 
Are the faculties then so weakened as to prevent 
it from thinking and feeling aright? No; it now 
sees things as they are. Falsehvod has ceased to 
obscure its vision.. T'ruth, long deprived of her 
authority, long forced to crouch like a slave, ob- 
tains her rightful station, and shows that the pre- 
tended nature of the world is very unlike its real 
character. O, what an hour is this! When the 
soul is aroused to the true relation of objects— 
when mistakes are seen, but alas, too late for 
correction—when eternity’s importance and awe 
enter into the decision$, wishes, and feelings of the 
mind ! 

The hour of death! In this brief space the past 
is reviewed. However treacherous Me€Mory may 
have been on a thousand occasions, 8b€ now ac- 
quits herself with fidelity. Omits she now to un- 
roll the record, which her hand had so often clasp- 
ed? Is she like the trumpet, that bloweth an 
“ uncertain sound?’ Life’s history her tongue now 
repeats—scenes, forgotten scenes are recalled, and 
buried events are brought up before the eye. Over 
the long path which we have made she leads us; 
here she stops us to meditate on some dark deed ; 
there she shows another way into which passion 
hurried us. Have we injured friends? Have the 
true and fond bosoms on which we rested been 
pierced by the darts of unkindness? Memory pre- 
sents it. Have we performed actions of generosi- 
ty ! Have the desolation of the widow been cheer- 
ed, and the loneliness of the orphan been relieved 
by us? Has the path of one individual lost a thorn 
by our instrumentality, or wae wreath of love had 
one rose added by our hands? Delighted with the 
occurrence memory repeats it in strains of exulta- 
tion. Crowded into this narrow period, the mo- 
ments resemble the waves that now dance in the 
sunlight to the music of the breeze, and now flow 
on in solemn silence beneath the shade of over- 
hanging boughs. But does the past alone employ 
the fugitive hour? That hour imagination also 
makes her own. Whatever may have hindered 
its operation is now removed. flier and freer 
than ever soars its wing. Over the highest sum- 
mit it easily rises, borrowing life from death itself. 

The dying hour! It is then that time, and we 
are parted. Though he may have led us overa 
diversified way, we then forsake him: he contin- 
ues to travel on in his own course, but we are 
ushered into a new condition. Carcs cease to dis- 
tress, The last tear falls from the eye, the last 
sigh escapes from the bosom. Darkness gathers 
upon the earth, relieved only by that pure light, 
which, proceeding from heaven, hath power to gild 
the closing scence. Mortality, shrink not from this 
hour! Pursue virtue—let religion be thy study, O 
man, and whenever and wherever this event occur 
it shall find thee heppily prepared. Whether 
death meet thee at the hour when midnight reign- 
eth, or mid-day pour its tide of glory on the world 
—whether it meet thee amid the consolations of 
home, or the privations of a stranger’s country— 
whether it meet thee on the uprising billow or in 
the fruitful plain, its stern brow shall bear a soft 
and holy expression, and its angry voice shall speak 
no tones but those of peace and love. 


WORSHIP IN HEAVEN. 


1erce through this vail of 
flesh and blood, and faith behold the humble 
worship of Heaven! hat countless multitudes 
have gone before us in the path that leads to that 
kingdom! They were, in their time, followers of 
an unseen Saviour as we are now; but now the 

see him face to face in all his glory, and in all his 
love; with them are joined the innumerable host 
of angels. Angels and saints, however distin- 
guished, are joined in one happiness and one em- 
ployment. Even now, they are praising the Lamb 
that was slain, and casting their crowns at his 
feet. And perhaps this scene is not so distant as 
we imagine. Where is heaven? Is it some mil- 
lions of leagues. from us, far beyond the sun and 
fixed stars? What have immortal! spirits to do 
with space and place? Who knows but a heaven- 
born soul, who is freed from the clog of the body, 
and filled with all the fulness of God, may pass as 
easily and quickly from one verge of the creation 
to the other, as our thoughts can change and fly 
from east to west, from the past to the future! 


Why can we not 
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Perhaps even now we live in the midst of this glo- 
rious assembly. Heaven is where our and 
Saviour displays himeelf, and do. you not feel him 
nearer to you than any-of bis visible works! Per- 
haps there is nothing byt; this thin partion of 
flesh and blood between us and those bl spir- 
its that are before the throne: if our eyes were . 
open we should see the mountains around us cov- 
ered with chariots and horses of fire; if our ears 
were unstopped, we should hear the praisés of our 
great Immanuel resounding in the air, as once the 
s epherds heard them.— Newton. 

. From the Zion's Herald. 

PASTORAL VISITING. 
Pastoral visiting, judiciously and faithfully per- 
formed, is no doubt as beneficial to the well being 
of the church and world, as public preaching or 
any other public duty of ministers. But, generally 
speaking, this duty is more unfaithfully and indif- 
Yefently attended to than any other. Not that 
ministers do not visit in most cases enough, but 
rather that it is not always done in the best and 
most useful manner. 
Ministers should 


among their people as an 
honest, skilful —s among the sick. His vis- 
its are genetally short and frequent. He makes 
them with a definite object in view, and protracts, 
or repeats them as circumstances require. He 
goes not first and mos: to those who want him for 
some trifling counsel or prescription, but rather 
yoes to those who stand in the greatest need of his 
professional services. So in like manner should 
ministers in their ral visiting act the part of a 
skilful spiritual physician. As the soul is more 
valuable than the body, so is a minister’s duties and 
obligations to save the soul, of more consequence 
than the duties and obligations of a physician to 
save the sick and dying body. 

Again, ministers should be among their people 
as parents with their children. There should be 
no partiality, or in other words, should have no 
Josephs on which to bestow “a coat of many co- 
lours.” Such conduct creates jealousy and strife 
among brethren. It is often the case that one 
child may need more of a parent’s aid and atten- 
tion than another; and the judicious parent be- 
stows it, without exciting suspicion, or exhibiting 
a partial spirit. So should ministers in their inter- 
course with their people conceal their partialities, 
if they have any, and aim at the best good of the 
whole; and be the friend and confidant of the 
whole. Particularly should the really poor and the 
least esteemed in the church, be regarded by their 
minister; and his influence may and often should 
be exerted for their temporal as well as spiritual 
benefit. 

In pastoral visiting, ministers should be careful 
not to counteract by trifling, worldly conversation, 
their pulpit instructions; but rather to enforce 
them. It is natural and right for people to expect 
of their ministers a practical exhibition of those 
truths which they enjoin cn their hearers. Min- 
isters, as well as private Christians, often injure 
their influence by their own inconsistencies. 

A minister, as said above, should be the friend 
and confidant of his people; but he should not 
make the people his confidants; neither should he 
manifest a spirit of distrust. Every minister how- 
ever, needs some in whom he can and should to a 
certain extent confide, to aid and assist him in the 
prosecution of his arduous work. | 

Again, it is next to an impossibility for a minis- 
ter to do much good in pastoral visiting, unless he 
exhibits a living proof of personal holiness. This 
is the abiding test; the cement of that spiritual 
building’ which every minister of Christ is called 
u to rear. “ Holiness to the Lord,” should be 
his motto for himself and for the people; for 
“ without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 

GENERAL WASHINGTON’S OPINION OF 
PROFANE SWEARING. 


DEDICATED TO ALL OFFICERS, MILITARY OR CIvit. 


Extract from the Orderly Book of the army under 
command of ae dated at Head Quarters, 
in the city of New York, August 3, 1776. 

“The General is sorry to be informed, that the 
foolish and wicked practice of profane cursing and 
sweiring, a vice heretofore little known in an 
American army, is o into fashion ;—he 
hopes the officers wi]l, by example as well as in- 
fluence, endeavour to check it, and that both @ey 
and the men will reflect, that we can have little 
hope of the blessing of Heaven on our arms, if we 
insult it by ene | and folly; added to this, it is 
a@ vice so mean and low, without any temptation, 
that every man of sense and character detests and 


despises it.” 
SCOTLAND AND POPERY. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
in the spring of the past year, the late Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Muir, expressed it as his opinion, 
that such were the aspects of the times, and the 
avowed ends of Popery, that the time was ap- 
proaching, if it had not arrived, when it would be 
the duty of the Protestant Churches to meet for 
mutual counsel, and to devise measures with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the day and the duty 
of the Catholic Church towards the Popish en- 
croachers, ‘The idea has been warmly taken up 
and seconded on the Continent. The Rey. Mr. 
Lorimer, of Glasgow, visited Holland lately from 
the Scottish Kirk, to take the opinion of the min- 
isters of the Dutch Church on this important sub- 
ject. He wasreceived with open arms: that body 

aving so recently and bitterly experienced the 
perfidy of the Papal Church, in maturing and ef- 
fecting the Befgic revolution; in which last men- 
tioned country we have the melancholy spectacle 
of an amiable Prince, the lineal descendant of Lu- 
ther’s protector, ruling over a bigoted Popish peo- 

le, and calmly giving up the issue of his loins 
into the bosom of the apostasy. Another question 
is proposed as a point of union for Protestant Chris- 
tendom—namely, the duty of the Churches at this 
day to God’s ancient heritage, the Jews. The 
conversion of the Jews and defensive measures 
against Popery would be the subjects considered 
in the great intended Council. 


JOHN CALVIN. 


The church in Geneva, in which John Calvin 
thundered forth against the errors of the Pope, 
still stands with its massive walls and huge pillars, 
just as it stood when used by the great reformer 
three handred years ago. The very pulpit in which 
he stood, with its rich carved work and stone steps, 
is just as it was when occupied by Calvin. The 
building throughout is a massive and imposing 

is one of the fine specimens of Gothic 
architecture in which the European cities abound. 
The body of Calvin lies in the Protestant burying 
ground, without a monument, or even a stone, or 
mark of any description, to designate the spot 
where he rests. The guide leads you along by 
numerous ancient stones and monuments, to one 
corner of the burying ground, when you are point- 
ed to a grass plat, with a gently rising mound, and 
are told that it is the resting place of the Christian 
hero. Notwithstanding his dying request, that no 
stone or monument should ever be erected to his 
memory, a society of gentlemen, fvur or five years 
since, procured a handsome marble monument, 
with the understanding that it might be placed in 
the church where he preached. One of the mas- 
sive pillars had been cut — to receive it, when 
the society, out of regard to his dying injunction, 
forbade its being placed in the church. Jt now 
stands in a conspicuous place op a terrace ina 
gentleman's garden.— Mercantile Journal. 


“* God be praised for the many strippings I have 
met with. It is good for me that I have been sup- 
planted, despised, censured, maligned, 
and seperated from my nearest and dearest fri 
by this I have found the faithfulness of Him who 
is the best of friends.” — Whitefield. 
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-BATURDAY,. FEBRDARY- 


the Presbyterian Church read the statement from 


| Three Dellors if paid within vis months, or 


Boasap or Posticarion.—We direct particular 
‘attention'to the Circular of this Board. It contains 
information which is often asked for, and which 
conceros the Church at large. 


Evanorzicat Soctery.—The 


“anniversary meeting of the Presbyterian Evan-| 


gelieal Society of Philadelphia, witi be held in 
the Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelpnia, on 
Sabbath evening, 23d instant, at seven o'clock. 
The Rev. Drs. Greet and Alexander, and others, 
will address. the meeting. A collection will be 
taken up in aid of the funde of thie Society. The 
objects of the Society is to aid in the establiah- 
ment of charches in vacant and destitute districts 
in the city and liberties of Philadelphia; and also 
to assist feeble ones already in existence. | 
Missions.—Can Christians of 


our Foreign Board without manifesting greater 
liberality in providing for our Foreign Missions? 
Must the heathen perish through the default of 
those who profess to love Christ? When one and 
another of God’s messengers say “‘ here am I, send 
me,” will the Church respond, we will not send 
yout The iseues of such an answer would be 
fearful. 
Semt-centenary Funp.—wWe are informed by 
a clergyman in the Presbytery of Redstone, Synod 
of Pittsbargh, that the collections in that Presby- 
tery have amounted to about Four Thousand Dol- 
lars, three-fourths of which are designed for the 
Board of Publication. A part of this sum we 
have already aeknowledged. | 
Charches of Sunbury and Northumberland, Pa. 
one hundred and fifly dollars. 
The church at Indianapolis, Ind., two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
Church at Schenectady, N. Y., one hundred 
and eighty dollars. 
First Presbyterian church, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Sorty-three dollars. 
Churches of Franklin and New Jersey, Ohio, 
one hundred and sixty dollars. 
Church of Alexandria and Hartslog, two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. | 


at Monrovia.—We have received 
from a clergyman in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
she following interesting note : 

“T inclose you $10, for the Presbyterian church 
in Monrovia, collected from a few friends here, b 
Miss J. B. The sum is due to the nes tm deli- 
verance. While Miss B. (who is very deaf,) was 
walking on the rail road at the edge of the Bo- 
rough, the locomotive, with a train of coal cars, 
came up behind her with considerable speed. The 
engineer gave the usual alarm, and, supposing 
that she heard it, and would step out of the way 
in good season, did not attempt to stop the engine. 
As she was almost in the very act of being run 
over, from some cause she turned her head round, 
saw her imminent peril, and threw herself out of 
the way of death. Attributing her escape, as she 
justly did, to the interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, after the gush of feeling had subsjded, her 
first thought was, how shall I manifest my thank- 
fulness? my deliverance is great, and demands a 
particular acknowledgment. Without fixing upon 
any of the various methods which occurred to her, 
she went home, and on reading the Presbyterian, 
came across the plea for aid to the Church in Af- 
rica. At once she said to herself—this is the very 
thing ; I must try and do something for this church. 
As with her to determine and to act are insepara- 
ble, she immediately set about the work, and rais- 
ed the above amount. ‘ 

“Does not her conduct suggest a lesson to all 
Christians especially How often do we expe- 
rience unusual tokens of the kindness of the Lord 
to ourselves, or families, in the way of blessings 
and deliverances. But do we always ask; what 
oe we render unto the Lord for his benefits! 

ent gratitude must be practical. God has, of 
late years, thrown wide open the door for useful- 
ness, so that we can be at no loss for ways of ma- 
nifesting our sense of obligation to his providence 
and grace. It is surely an unfavourable sign, when 
signal mercies do not move us to more than ordi- 
nary returns of ‘gratitude and duty, and especially 
if selfishness increase with the displays of the 
Lord’s kindness to us. Let us all examine our- 
selves closely on this point. 

“ While justly opposed to many things growing 
out of this age of excitement, may we not have 
lost sight of some things which are excellent, and 
of some methods of doing good which the Lord ap- 
proves? Let us then endeavour to select the 
wheat from the chaff—to gather out of the heap 
of rubbish all the materials which are good, and 
out of the implements of rearing the spiritual 
building, those which can be sanctified by the 
word and er, and apply them to their proper 
uses. And why should not thank-offerings occupy 
a conspicuous place in the list of those charities 
by which we seek to do to our fellow crea- 
tures and to save their souls?” 


The Presbyterian church at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, has left the new basis of the Reformed 
Assemblies of 1837, °38, and adheres to the Con- 
stitution and standards of the Ghurch. Unless 
human nature is one thing at the South and West, 
and quite another at the North, hundreds of other 
Presbyterian churches will “ go and do likewise.” 
— Boston Recorder. | 

We have received from the West, the pam- 
phlet from which we presume the above in- 
formation is derived, and which is entitled an 
‘Expression of the views ef the Presbyterian 
church at Bowling Green, Kentucky, relative to 
the late dismemberment of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.”” On the fly leaf 

of the pamphlet, we find the following written 
explanation by the person who transmitted it :— 
“The church of Bowling Green formerly con- 
sisted of near 100 members, about thirty or thirty- 
five of whom have gone off, and made this publi- 
cation as the ‘ Presbyterian Church at Bowling 
Green 


A Dagavrot Feature or Peapirion.—One 
of the bitterest ingredients in the punishment of 
the lost is the character of the society with which 
they are compelled to mingle. The unregenerate 
jin this world are, by arbitrary distinctions of their 
own, divided into various classes. The moral are 
separated from the ;immoral, and the immoral are 
segregated according to their notions of refinement 
in the practice of iniquity. Although addicted to 
the same vices, their conduct is distinguished by 
greater or less grossness in the perpetration ; and 
as we may say, the more decent classes of sinners 
keep studiously aloof from the more shameless. 
It is a thing of frequent occurrence, that a sinner 
who commences hie career amoung the most re- 
fined, so far abandoss himeelf as to fall through 
all the lower grades, until he finally becomes an 

~ outeast from all, and is left unnoticed and an- 
knowa. In view of this, it sould be a fearful 
consideration with the impenitent, that God knows 
and recognizes no such distinctions; he compre- 
hends ail sinners ander one class as his enemies, 


| @ Christian; and this’ persuasion is founded on 


Y| if he could, his repentance would not save him ; he 


‘punish him for it; but while God his Judge holds 


whom he will destroy with an everlasting de- 


stragtion from his presence. hell received 
promiseuguely ! ‘The-mere moralist will 
bethe.,eternal iate of th® most profligate; 

refined ‘Will be mingled“with the most 
vulgar and atrocious. The courtly matron and the 
delicate maiden, must consort with the most aban- 
doned of their sex; the learned with the most 
ignorant; the sticklers for propriety and decen- 
cies of life, with the profane, the drunkard, and 
mf murderer! If there were no corroding sense 

the loss of heavenly bliss, and no acute an- 
guish from the direct infliction of pain, this dread- 
ful mixture might be regarded as hell enough. 


A Tuoucut ror Tue Impenirent.—Many sound 
and forcible arguments may be used to demonstrate 
the folly, misery, and guilt of impenitency; bat 
no one, perhaps, is calculated to arrest the mind 
more effectually, when properly understood, than 
the fact that no sinner possesses the power of self- 
regeneration. Every unawakened sinner secretly 
entertains the persuasion, that at some future pe- 
riod, he will do what is necessary to his becoming 


the conviction or belief that he possesses all the 
requisite power in himself, and that he may call it 
into action at his pleasure. With this he comforts 
himself in his present disregard to the concerns of 
his soul; and indeed he could not like Felix, 
silence the present calls of conscience, but with 
some such promise of seriousness at a more con- 
venient season, This is his method of escape 
under the most urgent importunities; this is the 
plea with which he counteracts the force of all 
other arguments; with this he satisfies his con- 
science, blinds his mind, and hardens his heart. It 
is not improbable that in many instances, this dela- 
sion is strengthened by the dogma of a false theo- 
logy, that the only effectual way of making a sin- 
ner sensible of his personal responsibility, is to 
assure him that he possesses all the requisite pow- 
er of obeying the requisitions of the gospel. Be- 
sides its being untrue, this statement is much bet- 
ter calculated to lull the sinner into security than 
to awaken him to effort; for if he is taught to be- 
lieve that he has this power, he can easily persuade 
himself that he may as effectually exercise it ten 
years hence, as at the present time. 

If any one truth is made infallibly certain in the 
word of God, we think it is, that man is totally una- 
ble in a natural state to do any thing effectually for 
his own regeneration. Let sinners regard the doc- 
trine as they may, let them brand it as an injustice 
and tyranny on the part of God, still the fact is not 
altered—man is totally impotent to good, and if he 
has no other than self-dependence, his everlasting 
perdition is certain. He cannot pray aright when 
he would, and if he could, his prayers would not 
save him; he cannot repent when he would, and 


cannot perform at his pleasure, works which God 
will regard as good, and if he could, his good 
works would not save him. We know how sin- 
ners will meet all such assertions; they will say, 
if these things be so, then we are not morally re- 
sponsible, and there can be no use in making any 
effort to obtain salvation. This may appear very 
plausible, but it does not alter the fact in a single 
tittle. But suppose this reply should be perfectly 
satisfactory to the sinner himself, how does it in 
any degree improve his condition? Will it make 
his perdition in any degree more tolerable ? Will 
it remove one pang from the second death? Is the 
death of the body rendered any more pleasant be- 
cause it is inevitable? Is a man composed under 
the loss of his whole worldly estate, because there 
were no means of avoiding it? The sinner has 
discovered a very plausible reason why he should 
eternally lose his soul, and he is satisfied! With 
whatever satisfaction the sinner may thus repel the 
most awful truth, he should remember, that the 
same divine authority which declares his impo- 
tency, in equally expressive terms declares this in- 
ability to be his sin. Yes, he not only can do 
nothing towards his own regeneration, but he is 
awfully criminal in the sight of God, because he 
is in this helpless condition. This also may be 
perverted into a plea of self-justification; he may 
say he could not help being born with a corrupt 
nature, and therefore that it would be unjust to 


him gailty for this inability, how is his situation 
improved by arguing against its justice ? Will all 
his complaints against the divine dispensations 
render him one whit less guilty ? 

But without stopping to listen to the self-exten- 
uating pleas of the sinner on this subject, we revert 
to our position, that before God he is a criminal, 
sin has ruined him, he stands at the very gates of 
hell, of himself he has not the slightest ability to 
escape, and that so far from being excusable in 
this deplorable case, he is justly held answerable 
to God, as a self-destroyer. Here then is every 
thing to awaken despair. The more a sinner 
knows of himself the less must be his hope of 
final salvation. It is true there is one bright spot 
in this gloomy horizon—there is the cross of Christ 
and anall sufficient Saviour; but how does the sin- 
ner know that Christ is his Saviour? He cannot 
buy an interest in his salvation by any tears of peni- 
tence, by any importunate prayers, by any good 
works, by any personal sufferings. No, if he be 
saved it must be by an act of sovereign mercy— 
unbought and wholly undeserved mercy; if Christ 
turns the eye of compassion on him, it must be 
from the promptings of his own love, and not on 
account of any efforts by the sinner to deserve it. 

What then, it may be said, is the sinner to do? 
We know what the sinner may and will do wh 


he comes to the knowledge of himeelf as a gui 
self-ruined, and helpless rebel—he will lie low 
fore the throne of God, without a plea but that of 
the Publican, and he will pour forth his mournful 
cries, if peradventure God will turn away his wrath 
and give him repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth as itis in Jesus. As for other sinners, 
they will in all likelihood go on deluding them- 
selves with false hopes, attempting to save them- 
selves by their own devices, until in an unexpect- 
ed hour, the great and terrible God shall call them 
te his bar, to pronounce on them their everlasting 
doom! 


Disarmev.—Death is rendered terrible 
by the ties which he sunders. His claim upon 
us is, that we should leave the place of our na- 
tivity, abandon home with all its endearments, 
and bid a final adieu to attached and dearly prized 
friends and relatives. This is one very promi- 
nent circumstance which renders his approach so 
appalling. But is there no counteractive? There 
is. Let the soul daily live in heaven, and it will 
soon be familiarized as its proper home; let it 
cultivate the faith which claims God as a Father, 
and Jesus Christ as an elder brother; let it con- 
stantly reflect, that the angels which excel in 
strength and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
are its kindred, and death will no longer be re- 
garded as an expulsion from home, and a separa- 


is training them. 


tion from all we love. 


THE PRES 


Symproms or Goop.—From various sources of 
ioformation’ we are ioduesd-to believe that an un- 
usual serionsness is at this time prevalent, not only 
in some of our cities, bat-throughout the country. 
Not only is spiritual apathy deplored, and a strong 
desire for revival expressed, but in many places a 
spirit of prayer is awakened, and evidences are 
farnished that the Spirit of God is operating on the 
hearts of the people. God alone can judge of the 
genuineness of these indications, or know whether 
they would justify the hope that the Church is on 
the eve of any remarkable awakening. The most 
encouraging appearances are often as the morning 
cloud which passeth away, and the hopes of the san- 
guine are not always realized. It is from the un- 
pleasant reaction produced by disappointment un- 
der such circumstances, that we bave been cautious 
in announcing the symptoms of incipient revival ; 
and that we have generally waited for the devel- 
opment of facts which would justify us in saying, 
behold what God has wrought! Still we are clear 
in the duty of improving such an opportunity as the 
present. If we have any reason to believe that 
the Holy Spirit is hovering over the Church and is 
coming nearer by his gracious influences, we should 
hail the appearance and prepare for his coming. — 
When men expect the visit of some distinguished 
guest, they make all due preparation for his recep- 
tion; and when there are signs of His coming, who 
is the glorious God and Saviour, shall not his up- 
proach be hailed with triumph, and every heart be 
anxious to receive him with profound homage? 
Outward display and parade or costly rites and 
ceremonies are not required; by these he would 
not -be honoured, but by the prepatation of the 
heart. First there must be a great work of repen- 
tance,in which the heart must be narrowly searched 
for every unclean thing which may be lurking in it, 
that it may be purged out. The holy visitant 
must not be offended and grieved by finding on his 
coming that those who profess attachment to him 
are entertaining in their hearts the thiog which his 
soul hateth. There must then be great bumbleness 
of mind, for he hath respect to the lowly and thecon- 
trite, while the proud he knoweth afar off. There 
must be ardent love too; for he that comes, is the chief- 
est among ten thousands, and one altogether lovely. 
He is beloved in proportion as he is known, and 
they who by faith are enabled to see the King in 
his beauty, to trace all his lovely attributes, and 
to appreciate him in all his works of grace, must 
surely feel within them the kindlings of a pure 
and ardent affection which is refined from all 
earthly impurities. It is by love alone that the 
saints can receive their Lord; that opens the 
heart, that utters the glad welcome, and prepares 
for his cordial entertainment. ‘Then there must 
be strong faith too; this receives, becaase it re- 
gards him as he is; by this we lay claim to an 
interest in him, and plead his promises and rely 
upon his faithfulness. The fuller the heart is of 
the graces of the Spirit, the more certainly will 
he be pleased with his visit, and be induced to 
prolong his stay. In such a special visit, we 
should expect more of heavenly enjoyment than 
we ordinarily experience; heaven and earth are 
thus brought nearer together, and richer commu- 
nications, more glorious manifestationa, aad sweet- 
er communion are to be anticipated. When the 
heart is thus prepared for the Lord, it should 
meet him with its petitions. It is the King of 
kings, the Lord of life, the dispenser of all bles- 
sings who is approaching, and shall not each one 
meet him with a petition? When he shall gra- 
ciously address us and say, What is thy petition, 
and what is thy request? shall we not be ready 
to answer, Lord, we wish greater conformity to 
thee, more purity of heart, more love, more zeal, 
stronger assurance of our eternal well being? or 
shall we not say, Lord, here we are surrounded 
by many rebels to thy authority, who would not 
have thee to reign over them, some of them are 
our acquaintance, some of them are our dearest 
relatives, a husband, a wife, a parent, a child, a 
brother, a sister, and our earnest supplication is, 
that thou wouldst soften their obdurate hearts, and 
make them willing in the day of thy power! 
Surely such a visit is the most auspicious eeason 
for asking the greatest favours with the utmost 
certainty of success. The Lord when he comes 
specially near to his Church, comes full of benig- 
nity and love, and in his gracious operations he 
far surpasses the expectations of his people; then 
in a peculiar manner is it verified, that he that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth. 

But at such a season, it is peculiarly needful 
that we should not mistake the signs of his co- 
ming. We are not to follow all who say, lo! 
here is Christ, or lo! he is there. ‘There are 
many false appearances, so resembling the true, 
as to deceive many. Itisa bad sign where the 
preparation is more outward than inward; where 
the externals receive more attention than the cul- 
tivation of internal graces; where there is more 
bustle than devotion; where men are more praised 
than God; where censoriousness is engendered 
instead of humility ; where the glory of a party is 
more thought of than the glory of Christ. ‘hese 
and such like things are inconsistent with the 
gracious visits of the Spirit of God. They are 
the natural fruits of attempting to take his work 
out of his own hands, and of going before him, 
instead of following in his train. While a true 
revival is the most precious gift which can be 
conferred on the Church, a spurious one is the 
greatest curse which can befal it; the one puri- 
fies saints and subdues sinners, the other discou- 
rages the first and hardens the last. Let the fol- 
lowers of Christ, therefore, watch the signs of the 
times, and while they earnestly long and pray for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, let them not be 
satisfied with any thing, however specious, as a 
substitute for this. ‘ O Lord revive thy work, 
in the midst of the years; in the midst of the 
years make known ; in wrath remember mercy.” 


Missions 1n Inpia.—From a letter dated Fut- 
tehgur, July 8th, 1839, from our esteemed friend, 
Rev. H. R. Wilson, we learn that he has taken under 
his charge one hundred and twenty orphans, 
whom he expects fully to educate and support 
from the avails of the industrious habits in which 
He pointedly remarks, * as 
fands are so hard to be raised gmong Christians, 
professing the love of Christ, [fyill try what can 
be done on heathen groun The children, in 
this manual labour ech successfully em- 
ployed in the manufacture of carpets, If we 
knew how to manage it, we should like to become 
a custumer. 


It is said that riches, power, and distinction, are 
apt to corrupt the heart. ‘The truth is, they find 
it corrupt, and all they do is to set men at liberty 
to act according to their nature, and thus add to 
the strength of it. Butare not many persons 
humble, orderly, and well-disposed in a low estate, 
who become insolent and insufferable in prosperi- 
ty? They may be hypocrites in a low estate, and 
concea) their passions and tempers for various 
causes, but they never were humble or well-dis- 


posed.— Rev, T, Adam. 


BYTERIAN. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. | 

We think it necessary occasionally to apprize 
the Church of the progress made by the * Pres- 
bytefian Board ~ of Publication” in the accom- 
plishment of the objects of its appointment. Ia- 
quiries are frequently made by letter, which may 
‘be answered in this way, and the’ information dif- 
fused which is needed in transmitting orders. If 
pastors and churches will now attend to their 
duty in purchasing and circulating the publica- 
tions of the Board, its prosperity and usefuloees 
will be secured. 


BOOKS. 


_The Board have published the following Books, 
viz:— 

1. Tae Way or Satvation, familiarly explain- 
ed in a conversation between a Father and his 
Children. Price 15 cents. 

An excellent Jittle work for young persons. 


2° Tue Mure Curistian under the Smarting 
Rod ; with sovereign antidotes for every case. By 
Rev. Thomas Brooks. Price 38 cents. 

This is a well known work, by a divine of for- 
mer days, and has imparted consolation to many 
an afflicted child of God. 


3. THe Great Concern or Satvation. B 
Rev. Thos. Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. 
Price 31 cen a 
The praise of this work is in all the churches. 


4. Curistian Consistency, or the connexion 

between Experimental and Practical Religion. 

Designed for young persons. By Rev. E. Man- 

nering. Price 38 cents. 

Competent judges have pronounced this to be an 

excellent treatise. 

5. Serr EmpioyMent 1n Secret, containing an 

oe into the state of the soul; Thoughts upon 

— afflictions; Memorials for practice. By 
v. John Corbet. Price 20 cénts. 

This little book affords an example of the faith- 

ful scrutiny which every Christian should employ 

in examining into the state of his soul. 


6. A Treatise on THe Soriprure Docrrine 
or OricinaL With explanatory notes. By 
Rev. H. A. Boardman. Price 25 cents, 

A very judicious discussion of a doctrine which 
all should thoroughly understand. 


7. Tue PLeasuges or Rexiaion, by Rev. Henry 
Forster Burder, D. D. Price 38 cents. 

This book forms a charming persuasive to piety, 
and may with profit be read by old and young. 


8. Tue Revocation or THe Epicr or Nantes, 
and its consequences to the Protestant Churches 
of France and Italy ; containing Memoirs of some 
of the sufferers in the Persecution attending that 
event. Price 31 cents. 


ings of some of the pious Protestants of France 
— the cruel persecutions of the Church of 
me. 


9. Lire or Jonn Knox, the Scottish Reformer. 
Abridged for the Board, from McCrie’s Life of 
Knox. Price 38 cents. 

This abridgment contains all that is material to 
the general teader, in the larger work by McCrie. 
No Presbyterian should be ignorant of the inci- 
dents in the life of such a man as Knox. The 
time in which he lived; the stirring scenes 
through which he passed; the grace and coura 
with which he was endowed ; and the remarkable 
success attending his work of reform, all point 
him out as a remarkable instrument in the hand of 
God, in building up his cause in our world. 


10. Tae Uriniry anp Importance or Creeps 
AND Conressions ; addressed particularly to candi- 
dates for the ministry. By Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Price 25 cents. 

Although this treatise is designed more particu- 
larly for candidates for the ministry, all may read 
it with profit, who wish to see a condensed argu- 
ment in favour of creeds, and a satisfactory reply 
~ the usual objections urged against such formu- 
aries, 


_ LL. Lire or Capramn James Witson. Contain- 
ing an account of his residence in India; his con- 
version to Christianity ; his missionary voyage to 
the South Seas, and his peaceful death. Abridged. 
Price 25 cents. 

The perils through which Captain Wilson pas- 
sed; the sufferings he endured; his remarkable 
conversion; his entire devotion to the cause of 
God, especially in the work of missions, all tend to 
impart intense interest to this narrative. 


12. Lerrers To an Anxious Inquirer, design- 
ed to relieve the difficulties of a friend under seri- 
ous impressions. By T’. Charlton Henry, D. D., 
with a biographical sketch and portrait of the au- 
thor. Price 45 cents. 

This is a valuable help to persons whose inquiry 
is, “ what must we do to be saved?” Many are 
awakened, who eventually relapse into indiffer- 
ence, and this unhappy result is often attributable 
to injudicious counsel. Although the peculiarities 
of all cases of serious concern, cannot be embraced 
in a work of this kind, yet we have no doubt, that 
all anxious inquirers may find much in these let- 
ters to suit their case. 

13. Tue Duties anp RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
PastoraL Orrice. Being an abridgment of the 
Reformed Pastor, by Rev. Richard Baxter. Price 
31 cents. 

The Reformed Pastor, by Baxter, has always 
been regarded as an inestimable vade mecum for 
clergymen. In its original form it is too diffuse 
and voluminous, and it is believed, that what has 
been left out in the present edition, instead of in- 
juring, will greatly promote its usefulness, We 
do not exeggerate, when we say, that it is inimit- 
able for its pungent appeals to conscience and use- 
ful directions, and should not only be read, but read 
frequently by all who bear the pastoral office. 


14. Tue Orrices or Cuaist, abridged from the 
original work of the Rev. George Stevenson, by 
Wm. 8. Plumer, D. D. Price 25 cents.. 

Mr. Stevenson has treated this important sub- 
ject with much ability, and the abridgment, which 
does not interfere with the language of the au- 
thor, preserves the substance and spirit of the ori- 
ginal work. 


15. A Tureeroip Corp; or a Precept, Prom- 
ise, and Prayer from the Holy Scripture for every 
day in the year. Price 19 cents. 

his is a neat pocket volume, and may not only 
be useful for daily reference, but as affording a 
daily exercise for the memory of young persons. - 


16. A new stereotype edition of the Conrrs- 
sion Or Fairu. Price 38 cents. 

This edition has been carefully revised, the 
Scripture references have been put in larger type, 
and the amended rules have been added. It is 
both a correct and cheap edition. 


17. Tse Divine Purpose, displayed in the 
works of Providence and Grace. In a series of 
twenty letters addressed to an Inquiring Friend. 
By John Matthews, D. D. Price 38 cents. 

Theze letters by the venerable Dr. Matthews of 
Indiana, have through several] editions. 
They illustrate the Divine purpose in the most 
pleasing and forcible manner. 


18. PrespyTERIANISM THE TRULY PRIMITIVE 
and AposToLicaL CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 
or Curist; and Infant Baptism Scriptural and 
Reasonable, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affu- 
sion the most suitable and edifying mode. By 
Samuel Miller, D. D. Price 38 cents. 

As tracis, these excellent treatises have been 
extensively read; they are now bound in a hand- 
some volume. 


19. Tue Spreit or Praver. By Rev. Nathaniel 
Vincent. Price 19 cents. 

This may eafely be pronounced to be an admira- 
ble treatise on Prayer, which, although oe 
some of the traces of an old fashioned style, is full 
of the most impressive and instructive matter. 


20. A Guipe To CurisTIAN CoMMUNICANTS, in 
the Exercise of Self-Examination. By Rev. Wm. 
Trail. Price 15 cents. 

The Christian who will faithfully apply the 
ruies here recommended for self-examination will 
soon be able to converse with his own soul, and to 
ascertain its true state. 

21. Discourses on Receneration, abridged. 
By Rev. Stephen Charnock. 
This work has not quite passed through the 


This is an interesting memorial of the suffer- | Pe 


22. An Exposirion oF A PORTION OF TRE Eptis- 


To THE Romans, io ttie.form of questions. and | have aimed therefore to cowbine economy and 


answers, By J.J. Janeway, D. D. Price 15 cts. 

To those who wish to study this important Epis- 
tle, and < -owrd to Bible classes, this will be a 
very valuable aid. 

23. Tae Sprvoce Sraeer Lecrorss, delivered 
by several clergymen, during the years 1831-32. 
Price one dollar. 

These lectures on important Presbyterian doc- 
trines are from the pens of some of our ablest 
divines. It is a valuable book, and deserves at- 
tention. 


24. Love to Curist, chiefly extracted from 
“ The true Christian's love of the unseen Christ.” 
By Thomas Vincent. 

The Christian and unbeliever will find in this 
book the most pathetic and forcible appeals to stir 
up in their souls true love to the Saviour. 

25. The authorized version of the Psatms and 
Hymns of various sizes and bindings. 

TRACTS. 

Twenty-one tracts have been published; the 
smallest consisting of 12 pages, and the larger of 
129 pages. Of these, various editions have been 
issued. Nine of these were also published in a 
volume, and an edition of 1750 was issued. 


The Board of Publication will produce their 
publications as rapidly as circumstancee will per- 
mit. A benignant Providence has smiled on the 
efforts of this infant institution, but, as must be per- 
ceived, its prosperity and enlarged operations must 
mainly depend on the demand that shall be created 
for its publications, 

[The Protestant and Herald, Watchman of the 
South, Charleston Observer, and New York Ob- 
server are requested to give the above one con- 
spicuous insertion, and send their bills to the office 
of the Presbyterian. ] 


For the Preabyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


Circular of the Executive Committee of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 


The Executive Committee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, having received numerous 
letters on the subject of es/ablishing Depositories, 
deem it proper to lay the tullowing statement be- 
fore the churches. 

1. The Committee wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that unless Depositories are established 
throughout the bounds of the Church, this Board 
must in a great measure fail of the ends for which 
it has been created. In no other way can its pub- 
lications be brought within the reach of our peo- 
ple, or the means be secured for carrying on its 

rations. 
2. After much deliberation, the Committee have 
unanimously decided that it is, in their judgment, 
inexpedient fur the Board to undertake the estab- 
lishment, or to assume the care of Depositories. 
Some of our reasons are these : 

In the first place, we have not the means. The 
Semi-centenary fund will not be as large as many 
of the friends of the Church antici;ated; and we 
could not appropriate any part of it to the support 
of Depositories, without withdrawing it from other 
and more important departments of our work. It 
is manifest, too, that if we once begin to establish 
Depositories, we shall find it difficult to stop until 
our whole capital is invested in them. 

In the second place, we are admonished by the 
experience of kindred Institutions, that it would 
be unwise for ua to establish Depositories. 

In the third place, we are persuaded that De- 
positories can be more easily established, and bet- 
ter managed by individuals or churches, than they 
could be by the Board. Sv 

3. We io pw therefore, that Depositories shal] 
be established throughout our communion, by indi- 
viduals, congregations, Presbyteries, or Synods, as 
may seem to them most expedient. The period 
may come when each Synod will have a central 
Depository, from which books and tracts will be 
furnished to subordinate agencies located in its 
several Presbyteries and churches. But as the 
higher ecclesiastical bodies cannot be expected to 
move with promptness in this matter, it 1s respect- 
fully suggested whether church sessions or con- 

regations, either singly or, where circumstances 
Seoul it, in concert, ought not to take immediate 
steps for providing themselves with a stock of our 
publications. Congregations in the large towns, 
and on the leading thorougl:fares throughout the 
country, could obtain their stock directly from Phi- 
ladelphia, and they could in turn supply the De- 
positories inthe neighbouring churches. 

4, The terms on which we sell our publications, 
are as follows: 

I. Booksellers and others purchasing the publi- 
cations of the Board to sell again, shal! be entitled 
to ten per cent. discount on a credit of four months, 
on approved negotiable notes or acceptances, pro- 
pe the amount purchased be not less than fifty 

ollars, 

II. All Auxiliaries, Presbyteries, and Churches, 
purchasing to the amount of not less than fifty 
dollars, shall be entitled to a credit of four months, 
for approved negotiable paper, or to a discount of 
ten per cent. for cash. } 

IIL Ali persons buying to sell again, or for 
their own use, for Churches or Sabbath-schools, or 
for gratuitous distribution, shall be entitled toa 
discount of ten per cent. for cash, provided the 
amount purchased shal] not be less than ten dol- 


ars. 

1V. The Psalms and Hymns and Confession of 
Faith are not included in any of the aforemention- 
ed terms of sale, in which a discount is made. 

It will be seen from these terms, that we pro- 
pose to conduct the mercantile part of our opera- 
tions, on ordinary business principles; that 1s, we 
require in payment for our publications either cash 
or a credit for a certain limited period, and on tn- 
dividual responsibility. ‘The necessity for a rigid 
adherence to this system, will be apparent to every 
one who considers that we are obliged to meet the 
heavy demands against us for paper, printing, &c., 
on these same principles. It would be neither pro- 
per nor decent for us to ask any indulgence from 
our creditors on the ground that our Board is an 
Ecclesiastical Institution ; and this will compel us 
to insist on a punctual fulfilment of their engage- 
ments on the part of those who may purc 
from us. : 

5. We earnestly solicit the attention of our min- 
istera, elders, and churches to the subject present- 
ed in this circular. It is of very great importance 
to us that Depositories should be generally estab- 
lished with as little delay as possible. Churches 
that cannot make their arrangements earlier, will, 
it is hoped, at least act before the meeting of the 
next General Aseembly. We have on hand a 
series of tracts and books; and we have three 
books constantly in the press. Able writers are 
now engaged in preparing several original Pres- 
byterian works for us; and we shall soon repub- 
lish an interesting series of religious biography, 
which will be valuable for Sabbath School libraries. 

All that is necessary (as will be seen above) in 
order to procure books, is to send an order to our 
Publishing Agent (Mr. Wm. S. Martien, Phila- 
delphia,) accompanied either with the cash or with 
approved notes at four months. The Committee, 
it might be added here, supposed, in fixing the 
above terms, that a credit of four months would 
give ample time to their customers to realize and 
remit the proceeds of their sales, if proper dili- 
gence were used ia disposing of the books. 

In connection with this topic, it may not be 
amiss to suggest the expediency of inviting indi- 
vidual subscriptions to the entire series of our pub- 
lications. We cannot doubt that there are numer- 
ous Presbyterian families who would cordially em- 
brace this proposal if it were named to them. If 
the subscription were commenced now in the in- 
fancy of the Institution, the annual expense would 
not be very great; while the sure market thus 
created for our publications, would contribute 
much to the permanent prosperity of the Board. 
The local Depositories could om this thing 
without an agency, and without the zard of loss 
in the transmission of small sums of money or 
otherwise. 

6, Our publications are put ata very moderate 
price. Indeed, the scale by which the prices are 
adjusted, is so low, that a good many thousand 
copies of each publication must be disposed of an- 


press. Like al] Charnock's works, it is scriptural, | 
discriminating, and higl:ly instructive. | 


nually, in order to meet the neces-ary expenses of 
the Institution. The Committee (it be added) 
think that ifa book is worth publishing at all, it is 
worth putting into decent typography ; and they 


taste in the style in which their books are got up. 

7. There is one other point to which the Com- 
mittee feel bound to allude, though it is one of 
soine delicacy. 

We have understood that some congregations 
have reserved the whole or the greater part of 
their Semi-Centenary collections, for the establish- 
ment of Depositories within their own bounds. 
The Committee by no means question their right 
to do this; they commend the disposition which it 
implies to disseminate our publications. At the 
same time, it is respectfully submitted whether it 
was not the design of the General Assembly in 
their resolutions on the subject, to secure to the 
Board of Publication, by the Semi-Centenary sub- 
scriptions, a liberal endowment; and whether thia 
object will not be defeated, if any considera- 
ble number of the churches should pursue the 
course just alluded to. ‘The Assembly regarded 
the fund to be raised on that day as a “ thank-offer- 
ing to God.” Can that be regarded as a “ thank- 
offering,” for which we demand a full equivalent 
in return? (for we consider our books as a full 
equivalent for the prices that we ask for them.) 

The churches do not require to be told that this 
is a point about which the Committee can have no 

sonal concern: the Board does not belong to us 

t tothe Church. But entrusted as we are with 
its management, we fee] it our duty to say that we 
think its efficiency will be seriously impaired un- 
less the Semi-Centenary fund—the greater part of 
it at least—is cast into its treasury as a donation. 
We hope, however, that nothing we have said on 
this subject, will deter the churches from taking 
prompt measures for establishing Depositories in 
the way pointed out in this circular, 

H. A. Boarpman, Chairman Ex. Com. 
James Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 6th, 1840. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Introduction and progress of the British Episco- 
pal Mission in Egypt. 

As the members of the Coptic Church were to 
be the first objects of our Mission until the Lord 
prepared the way for the direct preaching of the 
Gospel to the Mohammedan part of the netion, we 
took up our abode in the Coptic quarter of the 
city. Here our earliest care was to make our- 
selves acquainted with the people, and togain their 
confidence; which we fouad to be no easy task, 
owing to the misrepresentations spread among the 
people against us, especially by the priesthood of 
the different denominations. 

This, difficulty, by the blessing of God, was pro- 

ively overcome; partly by our Christian 
course of life before-them—each of us endeavour- 
ing, by the grace of the Spirit, to live the life of 
the Gospel: so that our conduct was highly ap- 
proved of, not only by the Christians, but also by 
several Mohammedans with whom we had come 
in contact ; and partly by the distribution of the 
Scriptures, with other devotional works, from the 
Society’s press in Malta. By these means our 
sound Scriptural views became better known, and 
we were less subject to falsehood and calumny. 
The people now became aware, that their views 
of us had been wrung; that they had been deceiv- 
ed, in respect to us, by their religious leaders ; 
who in return, had often to suffer severe mortifi- 
cations on our account, and to be openly accused 
as the authors and propagators of slander. 

Having thus gained intercourse with the 
ple, we found them ready to entrust their children 
to us for education. Mr. Kruse therefore com- 
menced a day school for boys in 1828, which 
was visited by a considerable number of children. 

After much experience, we felt the impossibility 
of doing any thing effectual, without the aid of 
regularly-trained native shoolmasters; and in con- 
sequence, urged upon the Committee the necessi- 
ity of a Seminary for that especial object. Per- 
mission was granted for such an establishment, in 
1833; and the seminary opened under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kruse. ; 

After many almost useless trials, Mr. Lieder at 
last succeeded, in 1835, in opening a day school 
for girls. But of these different establishments we 
shall speak hereafter. 

Having gained the confidence of the people, and 
ready access to many of their houses—to which 
Mr. Lieder’s practice of medicine, by the blessing 
of God much contributed—we now considered it 
an important part of our duty to return their visits, 
for the sake of preaching from house to house, ac- 
cording to Apostolic usage, the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. By religious conversation of this kind 
we soon acquired a thorough knowledge of thei 
inanners and customs—their secular and spiritual 
views—the causes which had operated toward their 
present degradation—and why so little good is 
found among them. The cause is obvious and 
natural, being the consequence of their departure 
from that fountain of divine truth—the Gospel. 

We have every reason to take courage, and to 
hope that this great branch in our field of labour 
has been by no means in vain. 

Afterward, we felt enabled to preach the Word 
in a more systematic and direct way ; and for this 
purpose, Mr. Kruse now holds divine service, in 
his house, every Friday evening at eight o'clock. 
His little congregation is chiefly formed of friends 
and neighbours, with the boys of the Seminary, ave- 
raging about twenty individuals. They begin with 
singing an Arabic hymn; after which Mr. Kruse 
prays; then reads from the Scriptures; and gives 
an exposition; which is followed by singing and 
prayer. 

Mr. Lieder also holds, at his house, a similar ser- 
vice every Lord’s day, and on Wednesday evening 
at eight o’clock, the congregation consisting of 
about twelve persons, principally neighbours. Af- 
ter the usual opening with prayer, he s with 
the people, by turns, a chapter from the Bible ; 
expounds it; and then enters with them into con- 
versation on the sacred text, that he may remove 
their doubts, or correct their previous views; but 
avoiding, if possible, all disputation ;s—and then 
concludes with prayer. i 

At present, it is by no meansa rare thing, on 
our way through the city, to be pleasingly surpris- 
ed, especially in the Christian quarter, by hearing 


base | @ man reading in his shop, to several others sitting 


near him, some one or other of our little Volumes, 
and also from the New Testament. Indeed we 
often meet with similar sights, both in the open 
streets and gardens. fs 
Mr. Lieder has thrice, alone visited Upper 
Egypt, once Nubia, as far as Wady Halfa; twice 
the Faioum; and twice the districts of Lower 
Egypt. At these different places he has dis- 
tributed, by sale and gifts, more than 2500 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures, and above 9000 
copies of the Malta publications. By these means 
he has acquired an extensive acquaintance both 
among the Christians and Mohammedans, in- 
cluding all ranks, as well as the civil and ec- 
clesiastical rulers of the people. Mr. Lieder 
hopes, especially, that permanent good will be the 
result of his two last journeys in Upper Egypt. His 
attention was every where particularly directed to 
the rising generation. He personally examined 
every Christian school; and supplied the children 
with the New ‘Testament, or at least with the 
Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. Other 
substantial and useful works were also presented. 
The schoolmasters were admonished to be dili 
in their labours, and provided with the whole 
Arabic Bible; and, where it was necessary, or at 
least most needed, advised how to improve their 
b also progressive] ed the esteem 
e have ively gain e- 
of the Coptic Patriarch ; and perhaps nothing can 
more clearly show our gradual rise in the 
opinion of the Coptic Christians, than the different 
and significant ways in which he has addressed us. 
At first, when one of us had to visit him, he address- 
ed us—“O my son!” some years later,“O my 
brother !”’ and at present, as a mark of the highest 
respect,“ O my father!” Thus have we acquired, 
not only the confidence and esteem of the native 
Christians, but also that of the most enlightencd 
classes of the Mohammedans. 
The importance of obtaining a beneficial influ- 
ence on the rising generation is most evdident. 
In this branch of their Jabours the Missionaries 
have sedulously occupied themselves. 
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From Mackenzie's Life of Calvin. have-:walked and studied in the galleries and 
| THE WRITINGS OF CALVIN. __{séhools of that*ehiirch; and, whether feithful or 
Character of Calvin as an Author and Commentator— | otherwise, deriving every claim to patient snd im- 
Testimonies to his Excellence from Papists and | partial criticism trom its having proceeded from 
ts. the of phe and accredited apologist of 
already portrayed the subject of the | esiastic 
emoirs, in the of an illustrious | “A founder it bad,” (referring to the Genevese 


q , and shown the influence of hig labours 
_ 10 promoting the revival of pure Christianity. We 
have seyn Gnited in his person, the most éntire dis- 
the diffsion of knowledge, 
nergy, Co- ing to i nowledge, 
virtue, and happiness: It remains that we ae 
- Consider him a8.an author; and it will be abun- 
—— oes that few persone have better de- 
served the tributary praises of posterity under this 
Character than Calvin, 
When we consider the extent and variety of his 
, works, the importance of the subjects, and the 
| prectital tendency of his writings, we shal! be dis 
posed’ very high tank in the close 
Of useful and important authors. Indebted to no 
temporary or local circumstances for the impres- 
sion and larity of hie works, their interest, 
uninfluenced by the fluctuation of circumstances 
and opinions, remains undiminished. What Dr. 
_ Johnson says with so much justice of Watts, is 
true of Calvin:—* 
behind such purity of character, 
ments of laborious piety.”* 
_ His character as an author must be ascertained 
from. the multiplicity and variety of his works, 
_ gather than from any single performance . it would, 
indeed, require volumes to review all his works, 
which were published in Latin, at Geneva, in 
twelve volumes folio. 

But the most important view of the writings of 
Calvin, and that which is most congenial with the 

_- Spirit of the present work, is rather an exhibition 
i Of his theological sentiments, than a critical view 
of his compositions; which, were it practicable, 
would, in all probability, be less interesting, and 

certainly less profitable. 

Under the investigation of Calvin's merits as an 
author, it would be unpardonable to omit the con- 
sideration of his style. 

The dignity and majesty of his eloquence were 
#0 eminent, that those who had the greatest aver- 
sion to his pretended heresy, were constrained to 
admire in his writings the exact purity of the 
Latin wanes, and to confess that his latinity was 
worthy of the Augustan age. Hence, those who 
are willingly blind, refuse to acknowledge that the 
mighty energy by which he replaced Geneva un- 
der the yoke of Jesus Christ, and recslled multi- 

_ tudes of other people to the practice of a purer and 
more yy args worship, was the effect of the 
finger of , a8 undoubtedly it was. They as- 

_ cribe it, on the contrary, to the soft and persuasive 
eloquence which he possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree. Thus a determined partisan of Popery has 

fot been ashamed to use these words: 
“ Et toy, Calvin, le fleau du regne a triple etage, 
Qui perds le nom Romain par son propre langage.’’t 
Thou, Calvin, the scourge of the triple reign, 


or such monu- 


| Whose Latin pure destroys thc Roman name. 

In this verse he pretends only to praise the 
- eloquence of Calvin:—eloquence indeed, but an 
a eloquence divine, supported by the grandeur and 


weight of his subjects, full of nerve and energy; 
an eloquence, neither gay and comic, like that 
with which Terence has enriched his fables; nor 
stately and brilliant, like that which Virgil has 
employed to sing the battles and adventures of his 
re heroes; nor delicate and artificial, like that with 
i & which Cicero enchained the Romans, fastenin 
them to his lips ;—but an eloquence like that of the 
apostie of nations. An eloquence by which this 
new Paul shook the foundations of superb Rome, 
and recovered from the tyranny of the Vatican, the 
empire of Europe. Calvin imitated St. Paul, as 
St. Paul imitated Jesus Christ. Animated with 

— @n apostolic spirit, he despised the flowers and 
brilliancies of human eloquence, and all the pom- 
pous rece of the rhetoric of the age. His 
strain, flowing with soft and sober majesty, seemed 
to be adapted to sacred things alone. 

He had already displayed some sparks of this 
light, when nt having yet “chosen the good 
part,” he employed some of his leisure hours in 
enriching with notes, the books which Seneca had 
com on Clemency, and dedicated to the most 
cruel of emperors. In this essay, he announced 
‘what might be expected in future. His commen- 
taries display a siyle, free, but exact, agreeable, 
and majestic; simple and ——. but pure and 
polished; modest, but rich; brilliant, but natural ; 
deriving all its beauties from their proper sources. 
So that Seneca appears risen from the dead. 

The vivacity and energy of his genius are con- 
spicuous in his attacks upon the enemies of truth. 
With what evidence and solidity he establishes 
his reasonings! How nobly he enriches his sub- 
jects, while at the same time there is neither any 
affectation, nor any smell of the lamp! His stream 
of mind appears to be perpetual, and pursues its 
course with equal beauty and fertility. Whoever 
wishes to be acquainted with the force and beauty 
of his style, will find an excellent specimen in his 
answer to Cardinal Sadolet. The dedication of 
his to Francis is also universally ad- 
mired. 

It is no small honour to Calvin, that the cir- 
cumstance of being born in the latter ages of 
Christianity detracts nothing from his reputation. 
Should we here be opposed by the names of Austin 
and of Chrysostom, we may safely reply, that if 
Calvin had been born in the age of the fathers, he 
would have been one of the most eminent. Abating 
that veneration which is excited by antiquity, our 
author, it is apprehended, will not suffer by a com- 
parison with these illustrious fathers. To say no- 
thing of the errors into which the ancient fathers 

~ have fallen, it is sufficiently evident, that with 
respect to an extended apprehension of the mys- 
— of Divine truth, Calvin has surpassed them 
all. 

Should this praise be charged with being exag- 
gerated, we refer for a corroboration of it, to a 
comparative view of the writings of the respective 
authors. St. Chrysostom has explained the Psalms. 
St. Austin has also written —_ them. Calvin, 
after them, has composed mentaries upon 
them. To this comparison we refer the claims of 
Calvin, persuaded that every candid mind will in- 
stantly perceive the superiority of the Reformer; 

| and that the Preface to his Commentary on the 
¢ Psalms is alone worth their whole works. What 
father of the church has left behind him so com- 
plete an explication of all the books of sacred 
Scripture, with the exception only of the closing 
Book of the Revelation? “Joseph Scaliger, who 
scarcely thought any man worth bis commending, 
could not forbear admiring Calvin; and he praised 
him, among other things, for not commenting on 
the Revelations; while he owned him far the hap- 
piest of all the commentators in apprehending the 
sense of the prophets.” And Pasquier says, 
* Calvin was a good writer, both in Latin and 
French; and our French-tongue is highly obliged 
to him for enriching it with so great a number of 
fine expressions.”’|| 

The great Thuanus, in his admirable History, 
though a Papist, speaks highly of his eloquence :— 
“Calvin,” says he, “‘ was endued with great acute- 
ness and force of genius, and with a wonderful 
faculty of eloquence; a very celebrated divine 
among the Protestants.” , 

“Tf, in obedience to the impression made by a 
recent study of the life and writings of Calvin, we 
have sketched a too flattering outline of bis mora! 
lineaments, the dissatisfied spectator may wander 
from our exhibition to examine 8 portrait drawn 
by a Raphael of the Anglican church in the six- 
teenth century—a portrait familiar to all who 

*Johneon’s Lives of the Poets. Life of Watts. 

+ Barclai. 

t“I have ever thought that the three celebrated 
Prefaces, that which the President de Thou wrote for 
his History, that which Casaubon has prefixed to his 
Polibius, asd that which Calvin has addressed to 
Francis I. king of France, in favour of his Christian 
Institutes, must be considered as the masterpieces of 
our age. And in placing that of Calvin in the first 
rank, it appears to me that not only the sublimity and 

andeur of the subject, but also the excellence and 
- uty, the force and solidity, the purity and elegance 
i of the composition, oblige me to give it this preference.” 
4 —Panegyrique de Calvin, par M. A e Morus. 

§ Bayle. 
fi Biographia Evangelica. 


‘ 


ew men have left | &®! 


discipline established by Calvin,) “ whom, for my 
own part, I think incomparably the wisest man 
that ever the French church did enj»y, sinee the 
hour it enjoyed him. His bringing up was in the 
study of the civil law. Divine knowledge he 


gathered not by hearing or reading, 80 much as by | 
though 


teaching _ others. 8 were 
debtors to him, as touching knowledge in that 
kind, yet he to none, only to God, the author of 
that most blessed fountain, the Book of Life, and 
of the admirable dexterity of wit, ther with 


the helps of other learning which were his guides.” 
thin 
w 


of principal moment there are 
have deservedly procured him honour 

thro ut the world: the one, his exceeding 
~ in composing the Institutions of the Christian 
ligion ; the other, his no less industrious travels 
for exposition of Holy Scripture, according to the 
same institutions. In which two things, whosoever 
they were that after him bestowed their Jabour, he 
ined the advantage of prejudice against them, 


if they gainsayed; and of glory above them, if 
they consented. Of what account the master of 
sentences was in the church of Rome, the same 
and more amongst the chers of reformed 
churches, Calvin had purc ; 80 that the per- 
fectest divines were jadged they who were skil- 
fullest in Calvin’s writings; his books being al- 
most the very canon to judge both doctrine and 
discipline by.”’t 

“Ie it true or credible that the man thus char- 
acterized by Hooker, at the very time when he 
was constructing his immortal work against the 
Genevese discipline, is the same individual whom 
the majority of modern divines would almost ex- 
communicate from the family and fellowship of 
Jesus Christ? Is this he whom the veriest meni- 
als of the Protestant hierarchy, whom our very 
vergers and apparitors find themselves able to re- 
fute with a sneer, while their superiors are stulti- 
fying him in the raphs of a pamphlet ?”’} 

In Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History the fol- 
lowing gry jane and note are added to the origi- 
nal text of Mosheim, by his translator, the highly 
respectable editor, Dr. Maclaine:—“ To esca 
the impending storm, he retired to Basil, where he 
published his Christian Institutions ; and prefixed 
to them that famous dedication to Francis I. which 
has attracted universally the admiration of suc- 
ceeding a and which was designed to soften 
the unrelenting fury of that prince against the 
Protestants.”’§ 

Salmeron has —— in his commentaries, seve- 
ral passages from Calvin, without citing or chang- 
ing them. Melancthon calls Calvin tke Theolo- 

tan. 

_He received the praise of all the great men of 
hisage. It is well known that Albert Pighius, 
who had undertaken the refutation of the Christian 
Institutes of Calvin, became a Calvinist in one of 


‘his principal doctrines. 


Papyre Masson, a declared enemy of the Pro- 
testants, De Thou, Pasquier, Balzac, Stapleton, 
and Father Simon, consider Calvin a very learned 
man, and a great Theologian. Nor was he held 
in less veneration by the brightest ornaments of 
the Church of England. Witness the exalted tes- 
timonies ae of him by Bishop Andrews, Bisho 

Bilson, Mr. Hooker, Bishop Morton, Bishop Stil- 


€ | lingfleet, and many others, cited by Dr. John Ed- 


wards, in his Veritas Redux. 
There are many among the Roman Catholics, 
who would do justice to Calvin, if they durst speak 
their thoughts. Guy Patin has taught us to make 
this judgment ; for he observed, that “ Joseph Sca- 
liger said Calvin was the greatest wit the world 
had seen since the apostles. He acknowledged 
that no man ever understood ecclesiastical history 
like Calvin, who, at the age of twenty-two, was 
the most learned man in Europe.”|| It appears 
also, that “ Scaliger preferred Calvin’s Commen- 
tary on Daniel, to all others, and that he used 
commonly tosay, solus Calvinus in icis.” 
3° Patin tells us, that “ John de Monluc, Bishop 
of Valence, used to say, that Calvin was the great- 
est divine in Europe.” 
When we consider that he has written Com- 
mentaries on the whole of the Scriptures, the Book 
of Revelation excepted, we shall _— imagine 
that they form by far the most considerable part of 
his works. These Commentaries will ever be held 
in esteem by impartial readers, for the elegant 
simplicity, impartial inquiry, and profund piety 
which characterize them. In a style admirably 
adapted and expressive, he expands without en- 
feebling, illustrates without lowering, and enforces 
without revolting the sense of the sacred text. 
Deeply impressed with the dignity and excellency, 
the divine authority and various uses, of the in- 
spired writings, he investigates their contents with 
a disciplined understanding, and an obedient heart. 
His mind revolts not at the mysterious sublimity 
of a doctrine, when he has evidence that it comes 
from God. No command appears tyrannical, be- 
cause he venerates the authority which enjoins it: 
no precept irksome, because his heart constrained 
by the love of Christ, dictates the inquiry, “ Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me do?” Superior to all 
considerations of a party nature, his expositions 
are truly liberal, and he is not afraid to meet the 
real sense of a ge. Having in view nothin 
less than the edification of the Church Universal, 
his Commentaries breathe a comprehensiveness of 
design, resembling the liberality of the Sacred 
Writings themselves. It is not, however, to be 
denied, that his views on discipline and doctrine 
were fixed and decided ; but it is equally evident 
that, in comparison with the general interest of 
genuine Christianity, he allowed himself to fee] 
no concern about the disputed points of religion. 
It requires but little penetration to perceive that 
the great object of Calvin, in all his Commentaries, 
was the simple illustration of the sacred text. Dis- 
ple all authority but that of the Scriptures, 
and calling no man Master on earth, his investiga- 
tions were conducted with that spirit of free in- 
quiry and independence, which is essential to the 
character and excellence of the commentator.— 
Forming his system from the Bible, he felt no diffi- 
culty with regard to eae conflicting pae- 
sages of sacred writ: which he was not at all con- 
cerned to reconcile with a previously assumed 
system. \ 
Though Calvin was extensively known and read 
as a commentator, the work which did him most 
honour, and procured him the greatest celebrity, 
was his “ Christian Institutions ;” a work written 
in defence of the Protestants, and intended by its 
author to be a complete system of theology. 
The Inquisitions at Rome, and in Spain, con- 
demned this work: but it met with great accep- 
tation, and has not only appeared in French, but 
also in High Dutch, Low Dutch, Italian, Spanish, 
and English. And the following celebrated distich 
contains the character which it bore among his 
contemporaries of the reformed religion: 


“ Preeter apostolicas, post Christi tempora chartas, 
Huic peperere libro secula nulla parem.”** 


The sentiments of Calvin being very imperfectly 
understood, even by Calvinists themselves, it may 
perhaps answer a useful purpose to lay befure the 
public a view of genuine Calvinism. 

This object, it is apprehended, will be best ac- 
complished by laying before the reader some copi- 
ous extracts from the “ Christian Institutions,” 
which contained an arranged statement of this 


* Christian Observer.—Review of Life and Institutes 
of Calvin, by Mackenzie and Allen. 

Works, vol. L. pp. 129, 138. (Oxford, 
1793.) 

Christian Observer. 

§ “ This paragraph, relating to Calvin, is added to 
Dr. Mosheim’s text by the translator, who was sur- 

ised to find in a History of the Reformation, such 

te mention made of one of its most distinguished 
and remarkable instruments; a man whose extensive 
genius, flowing eloquence, immense learning, extraor- 
dinary penetration, indefatigable industry, and fervent 
piety, placed him at the head of the reformers ; all of 
whom he surpassed at Icast in learning and parts.” 

Biographia Britannica. 

1 Histoire Literaire de Geneve, par Jean Senebier. 

#* That is—“ Since the ascension of Christ, no 


has produced a book of equal worth, if we omit 
writings of the apostles.” 


THE PRESBYTERLAN. 


Reformer’s views on the doctrines and discipline of} of our churches, even of the more favoured, have, 


Christianity, is a just- character of this work, 
that nothing calculated to recommend a book is 
wanting to it. The perspicuity s0 much required 
of authors, is here as tas it possibly can be. 
There ig nothing to emberrass the reader. Every 
thing is explained with perfect evidence. Whether 
it be establish holy doctrines, or to 
refute error, Calvin accomplishes it with a depth 
and solidity, united with a vivacity and address 
inimitable. The comparisons which he employs 
are beautiful and majestic, and at the same time so 
lively and ingenious, that they give a palpable evi- 
dence to his explanations and sions. The 
descriptions with v.hich his are not 
less just than magnificent, always adapted to the 
subjects he is treating, and the situations which 


they occupy. His transitions are every where} 


easy and natural.t 

This incomparable work is divided into four 
books. The first book, re vgs | eighteen chap- 
ters, treats Of the Knowledge of God the Crea- 
tor. The second, Of the Knowledge of God as he 
hath declared himself our Redeemer in Jesus 
Christ—seventeen chapters. The third, Of the 
manner of participating of the Grace of Jesus 
Christ, of Fruits which we derive from it, 
and the Effecta which it 
chapters. The fourth, and last, treats Of the ex- 
ternal means or helps which God employs to invite 
us to Jesus Christ his Son, and to retain us in his 
Cominunion—twenty chapters. 

“‘ A leading excellence of Calvin’s body of di- 
vinity appears to us to be this, that every doctrine 
is considered as a principle, and not as a mere sen- 
timent, and that every application of such doc- 
trine is not addressed in certain genera] and indis- 
tinct terms to the Christian community at large, 
but rendered personal and individual. Far from 
suffering any article of the creed to sleep in the 
understanding as a quiescent theory, one practical 
inquiry is found to be perpetually emerging from 
the deeps of argumentation. The student is con- 
stantly excited to inquire, what should be the fruit 
of all this discussion; the living daily consequence 
to himself. On this account, there is eome diffi- 
culty in supposing that the study of the undispu- 


vine, can be attractive to any but those who are 
afraid of giving a cold and unproductive assent to 
the faith of Jesus Christ; who are afraid of low- 
ering into intellectual speculation, what ought to 
form the lives, and spiritualize the souls of im- 
mortals; and who instead of consuming their days 
in efforts to measure what no efforts of theirs can 
measure, are anxious to understand what is intel- 
ligible, and what is necessary to their salvation. 
It should be observed, in common justice to Cal- 
vin, that his very highest notions of absolute de- 
crees are, by his own representation, as entirely 
practical in their results as any opinion gathered 
from the Decalogue ; that he himself would be the 
last man to defend the religion of a licentious pre- 
destinarian; nay, that he would utterly deny any 
such character to be of a particle of ge- 
nuine faith: but, on the contrary, would view him 
asa practical Atheist, whose speculations about 
— were only a species of more elaborate blas- 
emy. 
- iaisker excellence of the Institutes consists 
in their author’s uniform appeal to the decisions of 
Scripture. ‘To this infallible guide he resorted ; 
and, if he misunderstood, darkened, or perverted 
what he found in the Bible, he uniformly says, 
‘ There is my doctrine, and here is its authority ;’ 
than which nothing can be a more simple and 
Christian method of proceeding. It is referring the 
abjector from the deduction to the principle, and 


inviting him to examine, not only the process of 


the reasoner’s logic, but the truth of the premises 
with which he sets out, and of the conclusions at 
which he arrives. How different is this —_ to 
the common standard of the Christian world, from 
the fides carbonaria of such Papists, or papal Pro- 
testants, as groupe in voluntary darkness amidst 
the noon-day blaze of revelation !” 

“A Catholic collier was once asked—‘ What 
do you believe?’ What the church believes.— 
‘And what does the church believe ? What I be- 
lieve.—‘ And what do you both believe ?” Why we 
both believe in the same thing. Hence the ex- 
fee Sides ia, i. c. the faith of a col- 
ier.” 


+ Epitre Dedicatoire, par Charles Icard. 
t Christian Observer. Review of Life and Insti- 
tutes of Calvin. By Makenzie and Alien. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Need of more Missionaries, and Larger Funds. 


We have recently received a Report from our 
brethren of the Allahabad mission, giving their 
reasons for deciding on that city as the principal 
station of the second mission of the Board in North 
India. It will be recollected that this matter was 
committed to them in their Instructions, for de- 
cision—see Miss. Chr. vol. vi. p.374. This Report 
our readers will find on a previous page. It seems 
to have been partly intended for the satisfaction of 
the brethren at the stations further up the country, 
some of whom were anxious that a larger propor- 
tion of their small band should occupy some of the 
many important places in the Upper and Hill pro- 
vinces. 

We trust that the ministers and members of 
our Church will by no means turn away their eyes 
from the deep spiritual wants of the millions of 
people in those provinces. ‘The door is now wide 
open for efforts to save the souls of those millions 
of heathen men. The way is now as fully pre- 
pared as we have any reason to expect it will be, 
until the “ preparation of the heart” is given in 
connexion with.the gospel itself. There are nu- 
merous large cities, and many important places, 
which ought to be at once occupied by the servants 
of Christ. Our few brethren there ought not to be 
the only representatives of a Church like ours. 
Who will g0 to their help? Thesame statements 
substantially might be made about other fields of 
labour, which are accessible to the Board, and the 
same question asked. 

But perhaps we should not ask this question, for 
unless the people of God make larger or more gene- 
ral contributions to the Treasury of the Board, than 
have been made during the last few months, there 
is reason to fear that the three brethren who have 
been accepted for this service will have to be de- 
tained at home. This would bea most painful and 
disheartening measure. We sincerely pray that 
it may not be necessary toadoptit. Surely noone 
of all our ministers or Church members, that has 
considered the subject at all, thinks for a moment 
of “ standing still” in this great missionary work. 
The support of this cause by our Church is essen- 
tial to her character asa Church of Christ. Our 
Standards, our Ecclesiastical Courts, our most 
venerated ministers, our whole Communion, have 
all fully recognized the solemn and permanent ob- 
ligation of this duty. And yet it must be perfectly 
manifest to every one, who will reflect for a mo- 
ment on the resources of our Church, that we have 
not yet reached the measure of our ability. Up- 
wards of 120,000 communicants are reported as 
enrolled on the Sessional Registers of our church- 
es. The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly es. 
timates the whole number at 150,000. If we do 
not include many who are very poor in this world’s 
goods, and also many who are minors, in such cir- 
cumstances aa not to be able to help forward the 
Lord’s work by their gifts, we shall still have more 
than 100,000 persons, consecrated by their pro- 
fession, and we trust also by the Spirit of God, and 
entirely devoted to the promotion of oe * peas 

lory in ever and proper way. Now let us 
good providence, that they might give annually 
their hundreds, not to say thousands of dollars, to 
promote the great objects to which they are thus 
solemnly, and no doubt sincerely consecrated ! 
How many might reckon their offerings by scores 
and tens? How few but could easily give their 
fives, threes, twos, or at least their ones? What 
sum ought to be given by the whole consecrated 
host of our Zion? We can more easily answer 
another question, and mentioh the sum that is 

iven to the cause for which we now plead, con- 
essedly one of the most important ; but our answer 
will by no means speak well for the “ abounding 
of our liberality”"—the whole sum, divided amongst 
all our communicants, is less than half a dollar to 


}each! Indeed, the fact should be known that many 


| 


ted points of the gospel, in the writings of this di-| 


during the last year, given noraina to send the 
to millions of dying men! If the libérality 


of individuals in our churches, were inquired into, 


we should fear the disclosure of very great neglect 
of daty. 


to continue. What shall be done to obtain a more 


neral co-operation ofthe members of our Church | 


Fr this work of the Lord? We beg our readers to 
consider this question—remindin 
ourselves, that many millions of Pagans and Mo- 
hammedans, are now our “ neigfbours”—that is, 
they are within our reach to do them good. We 
may “ey the gospel to them, no man hindering 
us. Shall they receive the bread of life at our 
hands !— Miss. Chronicle. 

Missions. 

Letters received from Saharanpur and Lodiana, 
dated Sept. 18th and 2lst. mention the general 
health of our missionary friends at all the stations. 
At Saharunpur, however, there hed been much 
sickness during the rainy season, from which near- 
ly all the missionaries had suffered—some of them 
quite seriously. By repairing to the Hills in good 
time, and by the aid of kind medical attention, the 
attacks of fever were broken, and at the date of 
the letter they were all either restored or conval- 
escent. 

The various labours of the missionaries were still 
continued. At Lodiana, a native woman, wife of 
Goloak, a native assistant, had been admitted to 
the communion of the charch; and some of the 
scholars were inquiring what they must do to be 
saved, with every appearance of sincerity and of 
deep feeling. r brethren, though taught b 
painful experience not to place too ready confi- 
dence in the appearances of religious concern of 
native Nome yet ventured to hope that the 
Spirit of was present to bless their instruc- 
tions. The prayers of Christians should be offéred 
without ceasing for this most important and desira- 
ble result.— Miss. Chronicle. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AcciDENT on THE Rai. Roap.—As the train of cars 
were coming down from Lancaster to Philadelphia on 
Saturday afternoon, they were, from some cause, 
thrown off the track in the vicinity of Paoli, some 20 
miles from the city, while running at a speed of 10 
miles per hour. e tank or tender was first thrown 
off, carrying all the cars in its train, when it became 
disengaged from them by breaking the connecting 
chain, and immediately recovered its position on the 
rails, The front passenger car was broken to pieces, 
breaking the leg of Mr. William Bradford, of Phila- 
delphia, and severely bruising Mr. John Harland, of 
Harrisburg, both of whom were standing on the rear 
platform of the car. It is quite remarkable that none 
of = passengers within the cars were seriously in- 
jur 

Pennsycvania Inrernat Improvement.—The esti- 
mated receipts from the public works of this State the 
ensuing year, are $1,250,000. The amount required 
for repairs on the several lines of canal and railroad is 
$1,498,037. Estimated amount required to complete 
the several lines of canal and railroad under contract, 
$6,222,296. The expenditures for all purposes of in- 
ternal improvement during the year ending Oct. 3lst, 
were $2,088,076. The Canal Commissioners recom- 
mend appropriations for the ensuing year to the 
amount of $3,251,776; and $600,000 more condi- 
tionally. 

Loncevity.—Arthur Wake, of Wake county, North 
Carolina, according to the Raleigh Star, is now in his 
one hundred and nineteenth year, and in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health and spirits. 


Mr. Wesster’s Pian 1n Recaro To SteamBoats.— 
The following is a summary of Mr. Webster’s plan for 
ow steamboat accidents and punishing care- 

ess. 

1. That the owners or masters of all steamboats, or 
vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam, em- 
ployed in the transportation of passengers or of goods, 
wares, or merchandize, or of both, shall be deeined to 
all intents and purposes common carriers thereof, and 
shall be liable to all the duties and responsibilities im- 

upon such common carriers by the common law. 
And every restriction, limitation, or qualification shall 
be considered utterly void. 

2. That whenever any damage or injury shall occur 
to any passenger, or to any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize on board of any such steamboat or other vessel, 
propelled in whole or in part by steam, from fire or 
steam, or collision with any other vessel, the same 
shall be deemed full prima facie evidence of negli- 
gence sufficient to charge the proprictor or proprie- 
tors of such steamboat or other vessel propelled by 
steam, and those in their employment, with the full 
amount of such loss, damage, or injury until they 
shall show, beyond any reasonable doubt, that no neg- 
ligence whatever had occurred on their part. 

3. That if any inspectors appointed under the law 
to which this is a supplement, shall carelessly or neg- 
ligently perform the duties required by the same act, 
knowing the same to contain any false statement, he 
or they shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine 
not exceeding $500, and by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 90 days, accurding to the aggravation of the of.- 
fence, and shall also be liable in a civil action to all 
damages which shall be occasioned thereby Ww any 
person or persons whatever. 

The select committee is instructed further to in- 
quire and report to the Senate what judicial decisions 
have been made under the co-existing law, and espe- 
cially whether it has been the effect of any such de- 
cision to render the law inoperative in all parts of the 
country. 


Louisvitte Gas Worxs.—These works were com- 
menced in April, 1839, under the direction of S. V. 
Merrick, of Philadelphia, and commenced operations 
in December. The retort house contains 36 retorts 
and two Gasometers, capable of containing 2500 cubic 
feet of gas,each. ‘There are laid down 4 miles of 10 
inch, 6 inch and 4 inch pipe, supplying 82 public and 
200 private owners.— St. Louis 

Fata Accipent.—Augustus Rackel, a young man 
in the employ of Mr. Baxter, gunsmith, of Baltimore, 
was killed on Saturday by the discharge of a pistol. 
He thoughtlessly placed it in the fire, knowing it to 
be loaded, and was standing before the muzzle when 
the pistol was discharged. His employer, who was 
ill at the time, was so much affected by the occur- 
rence, that he died shortly afterwards. 


Maryann Strate Biste Sociery.—The Sixth An- 
nual Report of this Association, shows that during the 
ear 1839, one thousand six hundred and fifty-one Bi- 
les ; and three thousand seven hundred and fifty-three 
Testaments were distributed in various parts of the | 
State. Some were sold at low prices, but where there 
was found an inability to purchase, copies were given 
away. It wasin the Board of this Society, that the 
measure originated of introducing the Bible as a read- 
ing book into the Public Schools of the city. 


Miracusous Preservation oF Human Lire.—We 
have received from Messrs. H. B. Greenwood, W 
Bleakly, jr. and S. H. Mills, a particular detail con- 
tained in the Peekskill Republican of the miraculous 

reservation of a man’s life at Verplanck’s Point, on 
turday last. But for such respectable authority, the 
account would be utterly incredible. A shaft was 
sunk for a well on the property of Mr. Mills— 
and after the excavation had proceeded 40 feet dcep, 
the superincumbent wooden curb, loaded with stone, 
gave way, and the whole mass fell in, covering the 
man at work beneath the depth stated. He was heard 
to cry, but then it was believed must have been in- 
stantly crushed to death; still, against hope, and in 
the midst of severe inclement weather, the neighbours 
immediately assembled, and commenced the herculean 
task of removing the’stones and sand which filled the 
well. They pursued their task steadfastly all night, in 
the course of which a large reinforcement of generous 
citizens arrived from Peekskill. Atdawn they came 
upon the man, and, marvellous to relate, found him so 
peculiarly wedged in by the wall and timbers on the 
sides and above, that he was in a perfectly sound condi- 
tion without a bone broken or scarcely a serious bruise ! 
The humanity of those who performed this good work 
is beyond all praise, and shows that we should never 
despair.— N. Y. Star. 


Ma. Urson.—We are enabled to state that the body 
of Mr. Upson has been recovered and safely delivered 
to his friends in Egremont. It was found on Long 
Island, in a situation that shows he was living when 
he reached the shore. He was several feet above high 
water mark, having bis life preserver on,and his cap 
lying by his side. His sufferings for many long 
hours, while struggling in the cold waves of the mighty 
deep, may be better imagined than described. But 
alas ! after escaping from the perils of the conflagration 
and the deep, he was unable to sustain himself, and 
died from exhaustion and cold.— Berkshire Cour. 


Nava Derence.—In answer to a resolution of the 
Senate last year, calling for a re from the Presi- 
dent on the military and naval defences required for 


This state of things ought not to be, much less tcen and a half millions of dollars. 


them as well as. 


numerous and exposed harbours and liability to attack 
by the same species of force, not less than forty armed 
steamors, of different sizes and power, be re- 
quired. . 

The average cost of these is estimated at $335,000 
each, making for the whole forty a gross sum of ¢hir- 


2. In respect to vessels of war—the present force 

fit for service, or worthy of repair, excluding a ship of 
the line partially built at Sackett’s Harbour, consists of 
11 shipe of the line, 1 razce, 14 frigates, 21 sloops, and 
6 onalial vessels; and they estimate, that to complete 
the force that they supposed could be manned upon the 
occurrence of war, an addition would be required of 14 
ships of the line, 15 frigates, 11 sloops, and 24 smaller 
vessels—over and above the steamers referred to under 
the firsthead. The cost of building and arming this 
additional force is estimated at $19,260,000. 
3. For the completion of the Navy Yarde, docks, &c. 
at the different stations, a sum of $24,000,000 would 
be required, in addition to which a new naval estab- 
lishment, in the waters of Narragansett Bay, is recom. 
mended as indispensable in time of war. 


Icz anp Fresuet.—The ice in the river above Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, broke up on Saturday last, and accu- 
mulating against the bridge dammed the river up 80, 
that the water rose to a great height in the neighbour. 
hood of the steamboat wharf—boats were used in going 
frum house to house. The ice was driven against the 
new foundry of James Redmond, with such force, as 
to carry away the back wall, and the roof and upper 
story also fell in. The machinery belonging to Mr. 
Sutton was considerably injured. A dwelling house 
at Lamberton was carried away by the flood, and the 
occupants, the family of Mr. Henry Hill, had barely 
time to escape. 

The house of Mr. Jacob Holt, residing near Mana 
yunk, and employed as lock-tender, was carried away 
on Monday by the freshet, and every thing in it at the 
time, totally destroyed. ‘The roof was at first taken 
off, when Mr. H. becoming aware of the imminent 
danger in which his family were placed, warned his 
wife of the impropriety of remaining longer, and 
scarcely had they time to make good their escape, be- 
fore the building was buried beneath a rush of ice and 
water. 

The ice in the Potomac, opposite Georgetown, broke 
up on Sunday afternoon, and came down in great 
quantities against the bridge, but without causing any 
great injury to that structure. 

New Orteans.—The Second Municipality of New 
Orleans, has recently gained the law suit with the 
Cotton Press Company, with regard to the butture in 
front of that establishment. It is valued at five mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Curroxegs.—The Cherokees have chosen John Ross 
as their principal Chief. He is now at the city of 
Washington. 

Fioripa.—The Savannah Georgian contains a letter 
from Florida, dated the 18th ult., stating that “ Gen. 
Taylor is proceeding with his army in two columns 
down the country, between the Gulph and the Suwan- 
nee, scouring the whole of it in diverging lines as he 
advances, and will probably be through in a few days, 
when he will establish the posts intended to secure the 
population in his rear from further depredations, after 
which he will cross to East Florida.” 


New Brunswick.—The New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, says: We have before us the St. John’s Ga- 
zette of January 30th, containing the speech of Sir 
John Harvey at the opening of the Parliament of New 
Brunswick. It contains, however, very little that can 
be interesting to readers in this country. The only 
allusion to the boundary dispute is that made in the 
following paragraph : 

I will not conclude this address without expressing 
to you the confident expectat‘on which I entertain that 
the result of the exploration of certain parts of the dis- 
puted territory which has ben made by commission- 
ers appointed by her Majesty for thut purpose, will 
enable her Majesty’s government to advance such pro- 
positions to that of the United States, as the basis of 
the settlement of the momentous question involved, as 
must lead to its early, amicable and final adjustment. 
In the mean time I would express my hope that senti- 
ments of moderation and forbearance may prevail on 
either side. 


Corprrr Mines.—The St. Louis Republican of the 
25th ult. says: “We learn that some new valuable 
discoveries of copper have been made on the Current 
river, in the southern part of this state, about sixty 
miles from Belleview, and some distance above the 
former discoveries made on that river. We have not 
received a particular description of the mines, but if 
the reports of their extent and richness be true they 
greatly exceed any before discovered.” 


Smatt Pox orn Variotoww.—The Boston Herald 
states that within a few months past, nearly 100 per- 
sons have died in that city of Small Pox, and that about 
1000 have had the disease. The sate paper suggests 
the necessity of a general re-vaccination. We have a 
fact on this subject that is worthy of notice. A person 
came to this city a few weeks since from the South 
and was soon after taken sick with the Small Pox, 
which terminated fatally. ‘There were ten other per- 
sons in the house, all of whom had been vaccinated in 
former years, and four of whom were now re-vaccina-. 


ted. Of those not re-vaccinated, three are now down’. 


with the Small Pox; of the four that were re-vaccina- 
ted, none.—WN. Y. Jour. of Com. 


Distarssinc Event.—A melancholy illustration of 
the danger of the indiscriminate storage of drugs in a 
house, was recently given in the family of the Rev. 
Mr. Briggs, formerly a settled clergyman in Lexing- 
ton, now resident in Roxbury Mass. Early in last 
week a son of Mr. B. aged about 15, came home from 
Harvard College unwell. The father, having been an 
invalid, presumed that from the experience thus ac- 
quired, he could prescribe for his son; and gave him 
upon going to bed a dose of pills, from a box in the 
house. Inthe morning the young man was found in 
his bed insensible. A physician was immediately 
sent for, but before his arrival the patient was beyond 
the reach of assistance. 

The pills upon examination were found to be opium ; 
and having been brought from Lexington six years 
before, among the trumpery which accumulates in a 
family, their nature was forgotten, and they were mis- 
taken for a simple cathartic. The distress of the 
family is inconceivable.— Despatch 


— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Philadelphia, at New York from 
London, brings papers to the 27th December. 

The London Times of the 27th says that money, 
without being in any great request, still commands in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum at the 
stock exchange. 

The Herald says that the Chartists have again 
commenced holding secret meetings in London. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
ation of Flour Prohibited.—The committees 
lately addressed a me- 


Im 
of the Belfast public baker 
morial to the Lords of the Treasury, praying that they 
might be permitted to import foreign flour into Ire- 
land, as the people of England may do in England. 

At present, American flour can be purchased in 
England for about 24s. per cwt., whereas the best 
flour here costs from 27s. to 28s. though the American 
is about 2s. per ewt. better. Yet we are not permit- 
ed to import a pound of the latter article, at a time when 
Irish flour is unfit to be used in our bakeries! 

This is one of the many evidences which we have of 
the monstrous laws that interfere with our supply of 
food. 
The following is a reply to the memorial above re- 


ferred to: 
Treasury Chambers. Dec. 19th 1839. 

Gentlemen:—The Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury have had under their consideration 
your memorial, praying the removal of the prohibition 
of the importation of foreign flour into Ireland, and 
their Lordships have directed me to acquaint you that 
they cannot comply with your request. I am, gentle- 
men, your very obedient servunt. R. Gorpon. 

FRANCE. 

The Journal du Havre of the 23d announces that the 
Minister of Marine had ordered a general levy of sea- 
men throughout the fifth maritime district, including 
all the seamen employed on land and in the arsena 
This measure was to complete the amps | of the 
squadron in reserve, of red the 

reparation with all possib patc 
, A difficalty, it seems, has taken place between the 
Captain of the British frigate Racehorse, and the 
French inhabitants of an establishment in Guiana. 
The Paris papers make as much noise about it as did 
those of London, not long ago, about some squabble 
between certain French and English officers on the 
coast of Africa. 

Respecting the state of the war in Africa, the Moni- 
teur Parisien of Monday night contained the follow- 
ing : 
Goversianl has not yet received any detailed 
of the affairs which took place on 
instant, between Boufferick and Blidah. We have 
however, received the following on the subject. 

On the 14th, at the moment when the moveable co- 
lumn, composed of the 2d and 17th Light Infantry, 
400 Calvalry, and four pieces of 


the country, the Navy Board report, that— 
1. In respect to steam vessels of war, looking at our 


Mered for 


| 


report 
the 14th and 15th} ¥ 


ry, was leaving; 


27 


reach, the cavalry fell upon them, and our Chassevir 
attacked the Arab infantry, who had been thrown into 
disorder, with the sabre, and drove them into a ravine. 

The infantry completed, the dispersion of the ene- 
my, and pursued into the underwood which 
covers the first declivities of the Atlas. A great num- 
ber of bodies were left on the ground by the fugitives. 
The column then marched on and passed the in 


the u camp of Blidah. 
After this check the enemy abe ~ ventured to 
bring forward regular troops; some men and a 


few Kaybles alone continued to fire on the plain. 

Abdel Kader was supposed to be still at Medeah, 
but war shortly expected on the banks of the Chiffa, 
where the main body of his forces were cncamped 
under the command of his Lieutenants, Berkam and 
Embareck. 

Marshal Vallee being apprehensive of an attack 
against his country seat, which is situate within half 
a league of Algiers, had caused the furniture of it to 
be removed to the fort of the Emperor. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 6th instant, by the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, Mr. W. Henry Ricnarpson, to Miss Catut- 
delphia” daughter of Dr. John H. Hill, all of Phila- 


DIED. 

Of Scarlet Fever, on Friday, 3lst January, at the 
residence of his father, Robert Carter, 88 Watt atreet, 
New York, Samuzt Tuomson Caarrter, aged three 
years and ten months. 

“ His blue eyes are cover’d, there’s dust on his breast, 
But yon lonely spot is not his place of rest ; 

I gaze on bright worlds and I think of that shore 

W here death and its struggles shall meet him no more.” 


At Philadelphia, suddenly, on Friday, 7th instant, 
Joun McCatta, in the 8lst year of his age. 


At Philadelphia, on Saturday morning, the 8th inst., 
Joun W. Tuomrson, in the 74th year of his age. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Presbyterian congregation of Millville, New 
Jersey, very gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
Fifteen Dollars, from the Missionary Association of the 
Sabbath school of the Tenth Presbyterian church, in 
the city of Philadelphia, given for the benefit of the 
Sabbath school pertaining to the above mentioned con- 
gregation. May the Lord abundantly reward the do- 
ners, is the prayer of the recipients in behalf of the 


congregation. S. Pecs. 
J. Srratton, Clerk of said congregativn. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of monies received during the 
month of January, 1840, 


John K. Davis, Agent, particulars hereafter, $200 00 


Pres. cong. Easton, per James Wilson, Esq. 100 00 
Philadelphia, 6th church, additional, Miss J. 
Frankford, Pa. collection, per Rev. W. D. 
Howard, ag 16 00 
Philadelphia, donation, W. White, . 2 50 
Soleburg, Pa. in part, : $10 00 
Chatham bboy N. J., in part, 24 17 
Warringham, Pa., Miss J. Devring, 1 00 
Union ch. Munroe, Va. . 10 00 
Mount Carmel, Va., James S. Wilson, 1 00 
Fauquier co., J. H. Fitzgerald, 20 00 
collectiof in ch. 102 18 
ynchburg, Va. Ist ch. additional, 18 50 
Do. do. 2d ch. -* 2 94 
Briery church, - - 36 78 
Charlotte C. H. Va. - ° 153 16 
Farmville, - 106 00 
Richmond, Ist ch. - ° 300 00 
Petersburgh, - - 200 00 
Grassy Creek, N.C., : 50 00 
Hillsboro’, - - 102 00 
Raleigh, . : 105 00 
Chapel Hill, E. Mitchell, : 10 00 
Newbern, 61 47 
Washin - - 63 65 
Norfolk, Va., 103 45 
New York, Duane st.ch. in part, 418 00 
Do. Sabbath-school Assoc. in part, 30 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a friend to Mis- 
sions, - - ° 10 00 
John Henrid, . - 5 00 
$1945 17 
Per S. K. Kollock, Agent—of this 
sum, $1399 07 :was acknow- 
ledged in December, 1399 07 
546 10 


Second Pres. ch. collection in ch. 122 21 

W. Nassau, Sen. $10; Jas. Nassau 
$10; Wm. Nassau, Jr. $5; ° 
Cash $20; James Wilson, $10; 
John Fairborn $5; C. C. Cuy- 
ler, D. D. $10; - 192 

Samuel Thompson, Treasurer, Pittsburgh, 

George Douglass, Duane st. ch. N. Y., a part 
of a semi-centenary gift, : - 

A member of the 6th ch. Philadelphia, - 1 

Premium on checks on New York, - 

Do. on draft on Mowhawk Bank, N.Y. - 


Sk 


$1626 01 
Ww. Nassau, Sen., Treasurer. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


Received at Philadelphia, in January, 1840. 
New Castle Pres. ch. for mission house, N. Y. 


per Dr. Mitchell, - $6 00 
Germantown, Pa., Mon. Con. collection, per 
Dr. Neill, 5 00 
A thank offering, to constitute Rev. J. J. 
Janeway and Alexander Henry, Esgq., 
life members, per Dr. N. L. Hatfield, 60 00 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 1st Pres. ch., for build- 
ing mission house, per D. Mitchell, 
$25 75, Premium $1.67, - 27 42 
Philadelphia, Mon. Con. collec. 2d_ Pres. ch., 
per A. Brown, Esq. = - - 21 94 
Blendon ch. Franklin co. $13, Washington, 
1st Pres. ch. $12.50, per L. McCullough, 25 50 
Frankford, Pa. collec. per Rev. W. Howard, 7 00 
Ballston Spa, Mon. Con. collec. in Pres ch., 
per E. W. Lee, - - 66 00 
Bridgetown, N. J. do. do. per S. Beach Jones, 40 00 
Chellisquaque Pres. ch. for mission build- 
ings, * D. Ireland, Treas., : 17 00 
Salem, N. J. Ladies’ Sewing Society of Pres. 
ch. to constitute their pastor, Rev. Alex. 
Heberton and his wife, Eliza P. life 
members, 100 00 
New Jersey, donation from Catharine E, 
Kinsey, - - 5 00 
Chronicles, - 2 00 
$392 86 


Sotomon ALLEN, Treasurer. 


MMUNICANTS’ GUIDE.—A Guide to Christian Com- 


municants in the Exercise of the 

Rev. Wm. Trail. Just published and for sale by the byte- 
rian Board of Publication. Price 15 cents. 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the 


Board, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


WANTED.—A Young Gentleman, a grada- 
ate of a Western Institution, wis @ situation as a 
Teacher in a pious family or to take charge of a small school, 
-_ in or near a city or town would be preferred. ins 
communication post paid, stating terms, situation, &e. 
G.S. B. H, Va. will be attended to, 
i t 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.-—J. Whe Book- 
seller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, would invite the 
attention of Clergymen, P and others to his Colleetion 
of Rare Old Works, cee of a large nuinber of Sermons and 
Valuable ‘I'reatises principally by Authors of the 16th and 17th 
Among them are wing: Ri . Divi q 
4vols. Brad vol. Rev John Willison’s Works, 
S$ vols, do. vol. 4t0, Jeremy Taylor’s Polemical Discourses, 
Seed’s Sermons and Posthumeus Works, 4 vols. Whiston’s Pri- 
mitive Christianity, 4 vols. Bishop Newton's Works, 6 vols. 
Biair’s Sermons? vols, Chandler's do, 4 vols. Reynold’s on the 
Soul of Man, 1 vol. Do. on the Passions, 1 vol. Godwyn’s 
Muses and Aaron or Civiland Ecclesiastical Kites of the Ancient 
Hebrews, 1 vol. The Works of the Reverend and Learned John 
Gregorie, 1 vol. God's Holy Mind concerning the Ten Com- 
mandments,i vol. A Discourses Se 4 vols, 
Kimber’s Sermons, 1 vol, Brown's defence of Natural and Ke- 
vealed Religion, | vol, Parson’s Christian Directory, 1 vol. 
Mason's Indulgent Father, 1! vol. Stillingficet’s Serman’s. 1 vol. 
De. Miscellaneous Discourses, Do, Defence. Pearsall on Pub- 
lic Prayer, Svo. Eechard's Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. 
Rogers 17 Svo. Pott’s do. 1 vol. Hodges do. 1 — 
Foster’s do. 4 vols, Orr's do, 1 vol. Turnour’s do, 1 
Halls and Bariows Cases 
on the Resarrection. Do. Wit- 
Taylor 


rase on the E &e. 4vols, Derham’s Physico er. 
. Astro . Parker on the Creation, 1 vol. Edw 


| on Atheisin. 2 Socinianism Unmask- 
Sykes on Natural Rel on the Soul. Byficid 
on Faith, 1 vol. Jorton’s Ecclesiastical 
3 vols. 


As soon as the troops of the Emir were withia 


idah, it perceived the enemy in the plain. ) 


i THEATRE,—In and will be published ina few 
days, The Theatre, by the Rev. S. G. Winchester 
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fis 


wi 5 ihe 

Thee athiadoorj 

The uring its wordless song : 
The bondman and the free: the rich the poor: — 


gilda the walle 
Of kingly 


es nwrought with brass ; 
of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass. 

The living of gonetime _ 
Builded their glorious cities by the sea, 
And awful in their greatness sat sublime, — 
As ifno change could be. 


_ There was the eloquent tongue, 

The poet’s heart; the sage’s sou! was there: 

And loving women with their children young, 
The faithful and the fair. | 


were, but'they are not; 
Suns rose and set, and earth pat on herblom, |, 
Whilst man, submitting to the common lot, 

Wentdown into the tomb. = 
oft til amid the wrecks 

ighty generations passed away 

Earth's baoniat the fragrant wild flower, decks 
The tombs of yesterday. 


And in the twilight deep, -~ 
Go her who went, 
Sister of Lazarus to the grave to weep, 

To breathe the low lament. 


The dead are every where! 
Where’er is love, or tenderness, or faith ; 
Ww power, powip, pleasure, pride ; 

Life is or was, is death. « 

THE PILGRIM’S HOPE. 


The father of Dr. Watts, who had a numerous 
family, lived to a good old age, and enjoyed one ot 
the highest gratifications on earth—-that of wit- 
nessing the growing fame and extending useful- 
ness of his son Isaac, the eldest of his nine chil- 
dren. The following verses, written by the old 
gentleman at the advanced age of eighty-five, 
affords a pleasing testimony of his piety and ta- 
lents, sap inferior, in poetica] merit, to the pro- 
ductions of hisson. 


Worn with the toils of fourscore years and five, 
_ A weary pilgrim, Lord, to thee I come ; 
To beg supporting grace, till I arrive 
At heav’n, thy promis’d rest, my wish’d-for home. 


Here’s nothing to invite my longer stay 
Among the darksome melancholy cells ; 

When shall I leave this tenement of clay ? 
Fain would I be where my Redeemer dwells. 


Oh! had 1 but some generous seraph’s wing, 
There’s nothing should prevail to keep me here; 

But with the morning@ark I'd mount and sing, 
Till I had left *s gloomy atmosphere : 


My soul directly Tising upward still, 
*Till I should reach the glorious courts above, 
Where endless pleasure my desires shall fill, 
And solaced be with my dear Jesus’ love. 


With sweet refreshment, on such things as these, 
My serious thoughts have often been employ'd; 
But & much more will happiness incréase, 
When more than can be thought will be enjoy’d? 


SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER IN HEA. 


BY W. B. TAPPAN. 
If, in that world of spotless light, 
Where good men dwell for ever, 
Those, with whom I here took delight, 
Shall greet my warm love never— 
Its joys, which eye hath seen not, car 
29+ be most precious ; 
Yet loving the true loved here, 
Would make heaven more delicious. 


If, trea onder crystal street, . 
Thoaghts linked with time, come o’er me, 
And forms of earth I longed to greet, 

Should pass unknown before me; 

partner, with no glance of love— 

My meek eyed ehild, a stranger— 
Should I not turn from bowers above, 
Asad and silent ranger? 


God, who did give to Love’s sweet star, 
Below, its joyous lastre, 

Can bid its glories shine afar 
Where best affections cluster ; 

And J’ll believe the-bliss whose birth 
He spake, so fair and vernal, 

Undimmed, unfaded, here on earth, 
Like Him, will be eternal. 


ACROSTIC. 
BY THOMAS PORTER. 

In Hydra form, I see thee stalk abroad, 
Not satisfied as yet with human blood, 
Thousands on thousands, fall to thee a prey, 
Ere spent with toil, or worn by age away, 
Men, born for Heaven—nobles of our race 

- Plunged by thy power in ruin and disgrace, 
Enticed by thee, man madly speeds his way 

dless of the voice which bids him stay. 

Ah! wipows’ tears, onPHans’ heart rending cries 
Ne’er my thy work when bent upon a prize; 
Curst is thy name—from Hell the Fury sprung 
Envenom’d Reptile—with the viper’s tongue. 


YALE’S WATER-PROOF GLUE OR CEMENT. 


Take of the best Irish glue, four ounces; and 
of isinglass, two ounces; these must be dissolved 
in mild ale (not stale) over a slow fire, in a com- 
mon glue kettle, to the consistency of strong glue ; 
when one ounce of well boiled linseed oil must be 

radually added, and the whole well incorporated 
eros by stirring. To increase the strength of 
the glue, more isinglass may be added. 

This cement is applicable to the joints of wood, 
in every branch of manufacture: as also to join- 
ing earthenware, china, and glass—care being 
akon to press the parts well together, and to allow 
them sufficient time to set. 3 

The cement, when cold, and made into cakes, 
assumes the appearance of Indian-rubber; and, 
like it, is elastic. It may, at any time, when want- 
ed for use, be dissolved, by a gentle heat, in any 
proper iron or glazed vessel; first putting into it 
a little mild ale, to prevent it from burning at the 
bottom of the vessel; and adding more ale, to 
bring it to proper consistency for use. To cement 
leather together, for harness, bands for machinery, 
&c., having prepared the joints in the usual way, 
_ as if for sewing, apply the cement while hot, lay- 
ing a weight upon each joint, as it is made; let 
them remain six hours before using, and the joints 
will then become nearly as firm as if made of one 
entire piece of leather. An excellent cement for 
stopping leaks in casks, &c., may be made by put- 
ting a little tow to the other ingredients. 


Where did Franklin first cultivate the know- 
ledge that at length bore him to the height of 
fame? Ina printing office. Where did Bowditch 
study the mathematics! In early life, on ship 
board, and ever after in hours snatched from the 
_cares of a busy life. How did Ferguson begin to 
study astronomy? Tending sheep in Scotland: 
lying on his back upon the bare earth, and gazing 
upon the heavens—mapping out.the constellations 
by means of a . 
to hand with upon it; which, sliding back 
and forth, enabled him to ascertain the relative 
distances of the stare. Where did young Faraday 
commence his studies—etill young, and and yet 
csp A, London to Davy ! orb his c 
mical studies a poor boy,in an apothecary’s sho 
Sir Richard Awkwright, who wag knighted for 
the improvements he mtroduced into cotton spin- 
ning, and whose beautiful seat upon the Wye is 
one of the fairest ia England, was a barber till he 
was thirty years old, “And at this moment, there 
ig a man in New England, who has read fifty lan- 


ho was apprenticed—who 


string stretched from hand}. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
§ 


“CHARLES GREEN’S PROPOSITION TO 
CROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A BALLOON. 


Mr. C. Green has authorized the following state- 
ment of the grounds upon which he founds his as- 
sertion of the possibility of making a journey in a 
balloon from New York, across the Atlantic to Eu- 
rope. He states that balloons inflated with carbu- 
retted hydrogen, or. coal gas, will retain 
this fiuid onimpaired in ile buoyancy, and 


of time ; while on the contrary the pure hydro- 
‘gen is so subtile a gas, and capable of so great a 
degree of tenuity, as to escape through the imper- 
ceptible pores of the silk, whether prepared in the 
pt manner or by means of dissolved india 
rubdoer. 

These facts are the result of observations made 
during 275 ascents; on many of these occasions, a 
smaller balloon has been filled at a neighbouring 
gas-works, and has been brought a distance of five 
or six miles to fill, that in which he intended to as- 
cend, retaining, in many instances, its contents 
nearly the same in quantity and quality for nearly 
a week. The aeronaut has travelled 2900 miles 
with the same supply of gas, and could have con- 
tinued its use for months, if As 
to making the voyage from America to Europe, 
Mr. Green dates its possibility from the following 
facts:—On all occasions in which the balloons in 
which he or other aeronauts had gained an altitude 
beyond the lower current of air, or land-breezes, 
they found one uniform current of air coming from 
the Atlantic, and blowing west, north west, or west 
by north, while the under winds, from different 
causes, were blowing from points completely at 
variance with the above; the ascent of the ma- 
chine into these upper currents is perfectly easy, 
and the same altitude may be kept for an indefinite 
time with oom facility. 

In 1836, Mr. Green made a proposition at Paris 
to cross the Atlantic in a balloon, when he receiv- 
ed a letter from Admiral Sir Sidney Smith con- 
firming his observations as to the directions of the 
upper currents, and in which that st officer 
states his conviction of the safety of the proposed 
undertaking, and his readiness to accompany the 
aeronaut from New York to Europe in his balloon. 
It must be kept in mind that a balloon is not borne 
along as is a ship, by the force of the wind, having 
to overcome the impediment interposed by ing 
through a denser element like the water, but is a 
body lighter than the air itself in which it floats, 
and is wafted at the same speed as the air itself 
travels, as if it were a part of the moving body. 
The wide expanse of sea offers no impediment to 
the undertaking, and a tnachine as large as the 
Nassau balloon could easily be fitted up for the re- 
ception of three persons, and victualled for three 
or four months if necessary. 

The machine could be lowered to the earth and 
ascend as often as it pleased the voyagers, by the 
adoption of the same plans as those used in the 
voyage to Germany. Mr. Green, having establish- 
ed the facts of a current of air continually passing 
round the earth in the direction of west-north-west, 
the capability of this machine to retain the carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas for an unlimited time, and of 
its power of sustaining itself in the air for weeks— 
under these circumstances, and trusting to the faith 
he has always endeavoured to keep with the pub- 
lic as a claim to their confidence on this occasion, 
offers to take upon himeelf to traverse the Atlantic 
from New York to England in a balloon to be con- 
structed for that purpose, and that he will make 
the experiment without any reward for his ex- 
ertions. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The following characteristic letter of Dr. Frank- 
lin has never before been published, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain. The original is in 
the * ion of a vencrable gentleman of this 
city, who numbers four score years. It is conclu- 
sive inst the often asserted declaration that 
Franklin was inclined to infidelity. We should 
be glad to know if the town of Franklin ever re- 
ceived the books, and if they were the foundation 
of a parochial library.— Boston Transcript. 

* Passy, March 18, 1785. 

«¢ My Dear Friend: My nephew, Mr. Williame, 
will have the honour of delivering you this line. It 
is to request from you a few books, to the 
value of about £25, such as are most proper {o in- 
culcate principles of sound religion, and just gov- 
ernment. A new town in the State of Massachu- 
setts having done me the honour of naming itself 
after me, and proposing to build a steeple to their 
meeting-house if [ would give them a bell, I have 
advised the sparing themselves the expense of a 
steeple at present, and that they would accept 
books instead of a bell, sense being preferable to 
sound. These are, therefore, intended as the com- 
mencement of a little parochial library for the use 
of a society of intelligent farmers, such as our coun- 
try people generally consist of. Besides your own 
works, I would only mention, on recommendation 
of my sister, ‘Stennet’s Discourses on Personal Re- 
ligion,’ which may be one book of the number, if 
you know it. With the highest esteem and re- 
spect, I am ever, my dear friend, yours most affec- 


tionately. 
Rev. Dr. Pricr.” 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN THE HOUR OF 
DANGER. 


Several years ago a disaster occurred on Lake 
Champlain, similar in many respects to the bura- 
ing of the Lexington. One stormy night, as the 
steamboat Phenix, with a full load of passengers 
and freight, was ploughing her way through the 
waters of Champlain, a fire broke out at midnight, 
and soon raged with irresistible violence. The 

ssengers, roused by the alarm from their slum- 
feet, and waking to a terrible sense of impending 
destruction, rushed in crowds upon the deck and 
attempted to seize the boats. Here, however, they 
were met by the captain, who, having abandoned 
all hope of saving his boat, now thought only of 
saving his passengers, and stood by the gangway 
of his vessel with a pistol in each hand, determin- 
ed to prevent any person from jumping into the 
boats before they were properly lowered into the 
water and prepared to receive their living freight. 
With the utmost coolness and presence of mind he 
superintended the necessary preparations, and in a 
few minutes the boats were lowered away, and the 

ngers received safely on board. 

They then shoved off and pulled through the 
darkness for the distant shore. As soon as this was 
reached and the passengers landed, the boats re- 
turned to the steamboat and took off the crew, and, 
as the captain supposed, every living soul except 
himself. But shortly after the boats had left the 
second time, he discovered under a settee the 
chambermaid of the Phenix, who, in her fright 
and confusion, had lost all consciousness. Lashing 
her to the plank which he had con ang for his own 
escape, this gallant captain launched her towards 
the shore; and was thus left alone with his ves- 
sel, now one burning pile. Having satisfied him- 
self that no living thing remained on board his 
boat, and with the proud consciousness that he had 
saved every life entrusted to his care, he sprung 
from the wreck as it was about to sink beneath the 
waters, and by means of a settee reached the shore 
in safety. 

The above is no exaggerated story. It is the 
simple narrative of one of the most heroic acts on 
record. We have only to add that the Captain 
who so faithfully and fearlessly discharged his 
duty on this trying occasion, is still in command of 
a noble boat on Lake Champlain, and is known to 
every traveller as Captain Sherman, of the steam- 
boat Burlington.—Albany Daily Advertiser. 


Two colossal statues are now being completed 
in the ateliers of the Institute, which are to be 
placed in the Chamber of Deputies. One of them, 
which has a rich drapery, represents la France 

itutionelle, with a flag in its hand, and with 
a bold attitude putting a vote into the urn. The 
other is a figure of Liberty, clothed in a lion’s 
skin, and trampling upon 5» nad and Corruption. 
They are executed by M. Gayard, and are in 
French marble. In consequence of their great 
bulk, which would have rendered the carriage of 
the blocks difficult from the Pyrenees, the rough 
sculpture was performed in the quarry from which 


they were taken. 


ver 
slightly diminished in quantity, for a great length 


| 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The following is a copy of a letter received at 
the Navy Department: 

U. 8. Sate Vincennes. 

Matavai Bay, September 15, 1839. 
have to my arrival at 
is anchorage & passage of sixty days from 
Callao; having beea employed in enitalelag and 
surveying many of the islands to the northward 
and eastward ; and take leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report of the operations of the exploring 
squadron, under my command, since my report, 

dated at Callao on the Ist of July last. 

We sailed from Callao on the 13th of July, 
after completing our supplies of stores and outfits, 
having been much expedited by the facilities and 
kind attentions of Captain McKeever, in command 
of the United States ship Falmouth. 

We steered a westerly course through the trade 
wind, with fine weather. On our track we 
over the location assigned to an island, as laid 
down on Arrowsmith’s chart, but saw nothing of 
it, or any appearance of land in the vicinity. 

On our route, daily observations were made of 
the deep sea temperature and dip. We made the 
island Clermont de Tonnin on the 13th of Av- 
gust, of which we completed a survey, and ascer- 
tained the longitude of its southeast point to be 
136 deg. 21 min. 12 sec. west, and latitude 18 deg. 
32 min. 49 sec. south. <— 

_From thence we proceeded to Serle island, the 
distance from Clermont de Tornin being 27 miles. 
Here, again, we made a careful survey of the 
island, finding its southeast point in longitude 137 
deg. 4 min. 10 sec. west, and latitude 18 deg. 21 
min. 10 sec. south. 

We saw nothing of Minerva Island. 

We then proceeded to the northward, toward 
the Disappointment group of Byron, and in our 
way fell in with Hondon Island, (which was unin- 
habited); ‘and found its southeast point in longi- 
tude 138 deg. 47 min. 36 seconds, lat. 14 deg. 55 
min. 40 sec. south. 

From thence to Wyhite, one of the Disappoint- 
ment group, the northwest point of which we found 
in 141 deg. 17 min. 24 sec. west longitude, and 14 
deg. 10 min. 30 sec. south latitude. We survey- 
ed the island, and had communication with the 
natives. 

From thence we steered to the second island, 
Otooho, and found the longitude of its centre to 
be 141 deg. 29 min. 50 sec, west, and latitude 14 
deg. 3 min. 20 sec. south. After which we again 
steered to the southward for Ravaka, lying to at 
night, owing to the dangerous navigation ; and on 
the 30th of August, we made an island to the 
northward of Rarika, not Jaid down on any chart, 
which I named King’s Island, from the name of 
one of the crew of this ship, who first discovered 
it from aloft. We made a survey of it, and found 
the longitude of its centre to be 144 deg. 37 min. 
45 sec. west, and latitude 15 deg. 44 min. 10 sec. 
south. We landed, but could find no inhabitants, 
although there were appearances of the pear! fish- 
ery having been carried on by the natives, —— 

From thence we visited Rarika, and made a sur- 
vey of it; the longitude of the entrance to its la 
ag is 144 deg. 57 min. 52 sec. west, latitude 16 

eg. 5 min. 30 sec. south. We landed, and found 
the natives very friendly. We took on board one 
Englishman from this island, who had been left by 
a vessel engaged in the pearl fishery some time 
previous. 

To the westward, and in sight of Rarika, we 
discovered another large island, which is not laid 
down on any chart, which I named Vincennes 
Island, after this ship; its southwest point is in 
longitude 145 deg. 12 min. west, and latitude 16 
~ 4 39 sec. south; northwest point in longitude 
145 deg. 18 min. latitude 15 deg. 52 min. 40 sec. 

From thence we made Carls-Hoff, 28 miles to 
the westward, and in longitude 145 deg. 28 min. 
36 sec. latitude 16 deg. 36 min. south, which, find- 
ing erroneously laid down, we surveyed. | 

rom thence we made King George’s Group, 
and searched for the two islands Westward of 
them, which have hitherto been considered doubt- 
ful, and were supposed to be the Waterland of Le 
Maire. The Northern island, Wilson or Water- 
land, is in sy yeem 146 deg. 5 min. 57 sec., lati- 
tude 14 deg. 26 min. West. These we surveyod, 
and having ascertained the existence of two islands, 
I named the second one Peacock Island, as that ship 
first made the signal of having discovered it; its 
longitude is 146 deg. 25 min. 37 sec. latitude 14 
deg. 34 min. Here I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the eclipse of the sun. 

The squadron then separated; the Peacock 
passed to the Rurick chain of islands and along the 
South side of Prince of Wales island, the Vincen- 
nes taking the north side, the Porpoise and Flying 
Fish having been ordered to make investigations of 
islands in that vicinity. 

These islands have been carefully examined on 
all sides, which has resulted in detecting many 
errors of the charts and of former determinations. 

From thence we proceeded to Matea island, 
which we surveyed; and from thence direct to 
this anchorage. 

The explorations and surveys were made in the 
boats and vessels, frequently running within 8 quar- 
ter of a half mile of the shore and coral reefs; and 
I am happy to inform you that, notwithstanding 
the dangerous navigation among these islands, we 
have escaped without accident, and I flatter myself 
that I have carried into effect most fully all that 
part of your instructions referred to in the notes of 
Admiral Krusenstiern, which were attached to and 
formed a part of them. 

No opportunity has been omitted to land upon 
the islands, and establish a friendly intercourse 
with the natives, and to make all possible observa- 
tions and collections in the different departments, 
all of which will be disposed of agreeably to your 
instructions. 

On my arrival here, I was gratified to find by 
the observation had at point Veners, my chronome- 
tera in error only 1 min. and 3 secs. with the lon- 
gitude of that point. 

I shall remain here a few days to complete our 
observations, and procure a supply of wood, water, 
fresh provisions, and vegetables, for the crew, and 
proceed to carry out your farther instructions with 
all despatch. 

I have the honour to be, sir, most respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 


WILKES, 
Commanding Exploring Expedition. 
— the Hon. J. K. Paulding, Secretary of the 
avy. 


SAFETY IN LOCOMOTIVES. 


Mr. M. W. King, cabinet maker, corner of 
Broome and Mercer streets, has invented a ma- 
chine, or improvement in the construction of loco- 
motives, by which they can be instantaneously 
stopped, not only on a level, but going down an in- 
clined plane, and in no instance can get off the 
rails. This, if it can be practically enforced, and 
we see no reason to the contrary, 1s of the highest 
importance in relation to public safety. Accidents 
from locomotives may be always traced to two cir- 
cumstances—the inability of the common brake, or 
reversing the wheels to stop the impetus of the en- 
gine when rapidly under way, consequently persons 
and carriages accidentally on the rails, are run 
down and destroyed ; and the frequent occurrences 
of locomotives running off the tracks, is attended 
always with danger to passengers and cars. We 
cannot: fully describe this appendage, which is 
patented, but il can be added to any locomotive at 
comparatively a small cost. Wehaveseena small 
car stopped instantly on an inclined plane by this 
improvement, and the operation of the machinery 
is such as to keep the locomotive fixed to the rails 
without impeding its speed, and by turning a 
crank near the hand of the conductor, the locomo- 
tive can be stopped with as much ease, and in less 
time, than oe up a team of horses. We in- 
vite all interested, and all should be interested, to 
call at Mr. King’s and examine his invention ; and 
we hope to sce it engrafted without delay on the lo 
comotives now in operation.— New York paper. 


- 


A Belgian paper gives the following as a meth- 
od of testing the excellence of various kinds of 
slate. Take two slates of the same weight, and 
soak them in water for twenty-four hours; at the 
expiration of which period, weigh them again. 
That which is then the heaviest, is the most po- 


_ “It is,” replied hig worship. 


| New England. 


rous in its nature, and therefore the least durable. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. | 


New York Police.—Juatin Matthews was or- 
dered to pay two dollers for being drunk. 
“Tg that the law ?” asked Justin. 


“Then,” remarked Justin, “ I don’t wonder why 
you grant so many tavern licenses.” 


A solemn prayer is to be made in all the Pro- 
testant churches of Prussia, in celebration of the 
anniversary of the Reformation. The King of 
Prussia, as the Frankfort Journal hints, is the au- 
thor of the form to be used on this occasion. 


The change of fashion ofien causes great dis- 
tress among workmen. In 1765, the peace of the 
metropolis was disturbed by the peruke makers, 
who went in procession to petition the king against 
the innovation of people wearing their own bair. 
At the recovery of George III., after his first ill- 
ness, an immense numberof buckles were manu- 
factured ; they were spread over the whole king- 
dom. Al] the wealth of Walsal] was invested in 
the speculation. The king went to St. Paul’s 
without buckles. Shoe-strings supplied the place 
of straps, and Walsall was nearly ruined. The 
disuse of wigs, leather breeches, buckles, and but- 
tons, is supposed to have affected the industry of 
1,000,000 persons.— Wade’s British Museum. 


Cousumplion.—Dickens, in a late number of 
Nicholas Nickleby, gives the following description 
of this sad disease, which is constantly carrying sor- 
row and desolation into thousands of families in 


“ There is a dread disease, which so prepares 
its victims, as it were, for death; which so refines 
it of its grosser aspect, and throws around familiar 
looks, unearthly indications of the coming change, 
a dread disease, in which the struggle between the 
soul and body is so gran quiet and solemn, and 
the result so sure, that day by day, and grain by 
grain, the mortal part wastes and withers away, so 
that the spirit grows light and sanguine with its 
lightening load, and feeling immortality at hand, 
deems it but a new term of mortal life—a disease 
in which death and life are so strangely blended, 
that death takes the glow and hue of life, and life 
the gaunt and grisly form of death—a disease 
which medicine never cured, wealth warded off, 
or poverty could boast exemption from—which 
sometimes moves in giant strides, and sometimes 
at a tardy sluggish pace, but slow or quick, is ever 
sure and certain. 


Anecdote of Dr. Spencer.—Some days before his 
death he gave orders that nothing, not even so 
much as a thread of black, should be in his coffin. 
For,” said he, “I have been a sorrowful man 
these many years, lamenting the deplorable state 
of Christ’s church militant here on earth ; but now, 
being upon the point of retiring into the church 
triumphant in heaven, I will not have the least 
mark of sorrow left upon me, but my body shall be 
wrapped up all over in white for a testimony that 
I die in expectation of a better and more glorious 
state to come.” 


Marvellous Cures.—An English paper states 
that the late Lord Gardenstone took pains to in- 
quire after those persons who actually attested 
marvellous cures, and found that more than two- 
thirds of them had died shortly after they had been 
cured! It is added that Sir Robert Walpole was 
killed by alithofriptic medicine, Lord Bolingbroke 
by a man who pretended to cure him of a cancer 
in his face, and Winnington by an ignorant quack, 
who physicked and bled him to death for a slight 
rheumatism.— Boston Journal. 


A Tunnel.— A deacon in went to his 
minister, and professing to speak the sentiments of 
the congregation, began to complain of his style of 
preaching, “I do not say these things for myself,” 
said the deacon; “I am not at all dissatisfied ; but 
the people are very uneasy, and I am afraid we 
shail have trouble.” “ How is it,” inquired the 
pastor, “ that you hear all these complaints? No 
other member of the Church scome to be so fami- 
liar with them as your are?” ‘“ Oh,” said the dea- 
con, “they all know that [am on terms of inti- 
macy with you, and they make me the tunnel, into 
which they pour every ng which they wish 
you to hear.” “ Yes,” replied the pastor, “and it 
is because you are a tunnel that they use you as 
such.’ 


Etiquette under Oliver Cromwell.—Embassadors 
were received by the Protector standing on a plat- 
form raised three steps above the floor, on which 
was achair of state. They were instructed to 
moeke three reverences, one at the entrance, a se- 
cond at the midway, and a third at the lower step, 
each of which Cromwell acknowledged by a slight 
inclination of the head. The Embassadors of the 
States were invited to dine with him. Oliver sat 
alone at one side of the table, and they, with some 
Lords of the Council at the other.— Wade's British 
History. 

The Duke of Portland has, we learn, just com- 
menced a new system of strengthening and promo- 
ting the growth of trees in his grounds about Wal- 
beck, by putting pigs in the plantations, and con- 
fining them within a given space for a certain 
length of time, to root up the ground at the foot 
of the trees, and of course to manure the soil. 
They are then removed to another part of the plan- 
tation, and confined in the same way, and are fed 
upon potatoes, a vast quantity of which his Grace 
has bought up for that purpose. 


Extraordinary Pet.—There is a gentleman at 
Christchurch, who keeps a pet oyster of the largest 
and finest breed ; it is fed on oat-meal, for which 
it regularly opens its shell, and is occasionally 
treated with a dip in its native element; but the 
more extraordinary trait in the history of this am- 

hibious pet is, that it has proved itself an excel- 
ent mouser, having already killed five mice, by 
crushing the heads of such as tempted by the odor- 
iferous meal, had the temerity to intrude their noses 
within his bivalvular clutches. ‘T'wice have two 
of these little intruders suffered together.—Salis- 
bury Journal. 


Trinity Church, New York.—A record has been 
preserved of the persons buried in the cemetery of 
this church, since 1702, excepting during the 
years of the revolutionary war, when no account 
appears to have been kept, and it is stated by those 
who have examined, that one hundred and sixty 
thousand bodies have beer there deposited. A 
city of the dead truly is this, containing piled up, 
one above another, in its confines, a mighty mass, 
equal to the half of that which daily swarms in the 
streets and dwellings of the great metropolis of the 
new world, 


The reigon of New Holland or Australasia is in 
all things, seasons, climates, and natural produc- 


SINGULAR FORESIGHT. 


Six hundred years ago, a mork of the order of 
St. Francis, foretold most of the t discoveries 
which have adorned later ages. This monk was 

r Bacon. His whole life was devoted to 
study, and he narrowly escaped being punished as 
a magician, through the envy and jealousy of his 
brethren. He has left us a work which earned for 
him the surname of “ The Wonderful Doctor.” In 
this book, the title of which is * De Secretis Ope- 
ribus Nature et Artis,” there are many things that 
will astonish the scientific. “ A substance may be 
prepared,” says he “which even in very small 
quantities, will produce a violent report in the air, 
kindle like a train of fire, and destroy whole castles 
and armies.” A century afterwards, a German 
taught the Venetians the use of powder, which 
wes first employed in their wars with Genoa. 
“ Moreover,” says he, “‘ we may cut glasses, or a 
kind of mirrors, some of which will enlarge objects, 
or bring them nearer, and others to dimigjsh, or 
remove them farther; some to make them appear 
upside down, others to right them again.” Is 
not this the exact idea of spectacles, telescopes, 
and microscopes, which made their appearance 
some ages afterwards? “It is possible,” says he 
“ to discover a mode of moving in the air, of de- 
scending and walking about on the boitom of rivers 
and the ocean.” Diving bells and balloons have 
since been made known to prove the correctness of 
Bacon’s assertions. “It is, moreover, possible to 
build ships that might be managed by one man, 
and surpass in swiftness all ordinary vessels, even 
iffull of rowers. Lastly, a kind of carriage may 
be constructed, which, without being drawn by 
horses, could go overan incrediblespace.” Not to 
speak of our modern inventions, the attempts which 
have been made for five hundred years to resolve 
these two problems of Bacon’s are innumerable. 
Boats with wheels, propelled by a more or less in- 
genious mechanism, have been almost perpetually 
attempted since the days of our learned monk. In 
1740, the canals of 
covered with them, and in France and elsewhere, 
new experiments have been made, and are still 
making, in this branch. 4s to the carriages with- 
out horses, it is well known that in the middle of 


car with mast and sails, which moved at the rate 
of about two leaguesan hour. Maurice of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange, had a similar one, which he took 

reat delight in, and so had William III, of Eng- 
land, who was fond of showing it off, to the great 
astonishment of the court and citizens. Many 
other carriages have been set in motion by a system 
of wheels and springs, like those of a watch. 


Psteam, which moves not only boats and wagons, 

but ships and teams of cars; bat it is an act of sim- 

ple justice to call to mind at times the far-sighted 

philosopher, who, six hundred years ago, affirmed 

such hidden powers existed.—New York 
irror. 


IMMENSITY OF CREATION. 


Some astronomers have computed that there are 
not less than 75 millions of suns, in the universe, 
The fixed stars are all suns, having, like our sun, 
numerous planets revolving around them. The 
solar system, or that to which we belong, has about 
thirty planets, primary and secondary belonging to 
it, ‘The circular field of space which it occupies 
is in diameter 3600 millions of miles, and that 
which it controls much greater. The sun which 
is nearest neighbour to ours is called Sirius, dis- 
tant from our sun about $52 millions of miles. 
Now, if all the fixed stars are as distant from each 
other as Sirius is from our sun, or if our soler sys- 
tem by the averavge magnitude of all the 75 mil- 
lions of suns, what imagination can grasp the im- 
mensity of creation ! ho can survey a planta- 
tion containing 75 millions of circular fields, each 
10 millions of miles in diaineter? Such however, 
iz one of the plantations of Him who has measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand—meted out 


measure—and weighed the mountains in scales, 
and hillsina balance. He who, “sitting upon 
the orbit of the earth, stretches out the heavens as 
a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in. Nations to Him are as a drop of a buck- 
et, and are counted as the small dust of the bal- 
ance ;” and yet overwhelming thought! He says, 
“ Though I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also will I dwell who is of an humble and con- 
trite spirit, and trembles at my word !’’—Christian 
Almanack, 


JAMES WATTS’ BOYHOOD. 


A friend of Mr. Watts’ one day came upon 
young James, stretched upon the ground, tracing 
with chalk all kinds of cross lines.—“* Why do you 
suffer this child thus to trifle away his time ?” ex- 
claimed the visiter; “send him to school.” “ You 
will do well to delay your judgment,” said the 
father ; before condemning him, be good enough 
to find out his occupation.” The harsh judgment 
was speedily reversed. ‘The child of six was solv- 
ing a problem in geometry. “ James,” said Mrs. 
Muirhead, one day to her nephew, “I never saw 
any boy more given to trifling than you arc; can’t 

ou take a book and employ yourself usefully ? 

here have vou been sitting a whole hour without 
speaking a single word. Do you know what you 
have been about all this time? You have done 
nothing but shut and open, and open and shut the 
lid of the tea-kettle ; and, first, you have put the 
saucer in the steam from the spout, and then you 
have held the silver teaspoon in it; and then you 
have done nothing but pore over them, and bring 
together the drops formed by condensation on the 
surface of the china or the clear spoon. Arn’t 
you ashamed of spending your time in that way ?” 
M. Arago’s Eloge. 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—The Roard of Publi- 

cation of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 

America, have recently issued the following valuable Books; 
they can be had in plain and elegant fancy bindings. 

i, ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Childien. An excellent lit- 
tle work for young persons. 

2. The Mute Chnstuian under the Smarting Rod ; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, T Brooks. 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and i’ractical Religion: designed for Young Christians, 
by the Rev. E. Mannering. 

5. Self Employment in Secret: An _ Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts upon Painful A fflictions ; Me- 
morials for Practice ; by the Rev. John Corbet. 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Kev. Henry A. Boardman. 

‘ 7. ao Pleasures of Religion ; by the Rev. Henry Foster Bur- 

er, D.D. 

8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its co uen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; contaming 
Memoirs of some of the sufferers in tion attcnding 
that event, 

9. ‘Yhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions ; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 

10. The Psalms and Hymns apgenves by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. In a 
variety of sizes and styles of binding. 

il. Life of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abridged 
for the Board from McCrie’s Life of Knox. 

12, The Life of Captain Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 
ry ship Duff. 

13, Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the diff. 
culties of a fi under serious impressions. By T. Chariton 
Henry, D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; witha Bi phical Sketch of the Author. 
Third edition ; embellished with a Portrait. 

14. A Threefold Cord ; ora Precept, Promise, and Prayer from 
the Holy Seriptures fur eve ay in the year. 

15. The Datiesand Responsibilities of the Pastoral Office, being 
an Abridgment of the Keformed Pastor; by Richard Baxter, 


tions, the antipodes of Europe. 

“It is New Holland,” says Mr. Baron Field, 
*‘ where it is summer with us when it is winter in 
Europe, and vice versa ; where the barometer rises 
before bad weather, and fal/s before good, where 
the north is the hot wind and the south the cold; 


where the fields are fenced with mahogany, and 
myrtle trees are burnt for fuel; where the swans 
are black and the eagles white: where the kanga- 
roo, an animal between the squirrel and the deer, 
has five claws on its fore paws, and three talons on 
its hind legs like a bird, and yet hops on its tail ; 


where the mole (Ornithorynchus paradoxvs) la 


y3 
eggs, suckles its young, and has a duck’s bill ; | 


where there is a bird that hase broom in its mouth | 
instead of a tongue ; where there is a fish, one half 
belonging to the genus Raia, and the other to the 
genus Squalus; where the pears are made of 
wood, with the stock at the broadest end; and 
where the cherry grows with the stone outside.” 
Yet in this region, so full of contradictions, and 
in the adjoining island of New Zealand, is grow- 
ing up a vast Anglo-Saxon community, which, in 
progress of time, must extend, far and wide, the 
arte, the arms, and the civilization of the distant 


and territorially insignificant British isles. 


16, The Offices of Christ ; abridged from the original work of 
Stevenson ; bf the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer, D. D. 

17. The Divine Purpose; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letters to an Inquiring Frnend; 
by the Rev. John Matthews, D.D. 

18. Presbyterianism the truly Primitiveand Apostolical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ; and Infant Baptism Scriptu- 


ral and Reasonadle,and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the 
where the humblest house is fitted up with cedar; | : 


most suitable and editying mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 

19. The Spirit of Prayer ; by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent. 

20, The Spruce Street Lectures ; by several Clergymen. De- 
livered during the years 1831—32. To which is added, a Lee- 
ture on the @mportance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samucl 
Miller, D. D. 

For sale at moderate prices by 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dee 28 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 

family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib. re- 

tail, or 45 cents per ib. by the chest. Also,a assortment of 

Pouchoog Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes for 

families, and comprising sume of the best ge > face 

For sale at JAMES R. WEBB'S 

Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st. 

North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 


ESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymn: approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, publis ed by the Presbyterian Beard of 
Publication. ‘They may constantly be-had, both large and 
smalisize, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, cither by the 
thousand copies or a lees number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by wM. §. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia, 


Igium and Holland were | the 


the sixteenth century, Simon Stevinus invented a | dressed 


These inventions are doubtless far inferior to our | j, 


heaven with a span—comprehended the dust in a | sooks of the 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 

ment ef the Lord's Supper, by Samucl Bayard, 
Ruling Elder inthe Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
Jerny. edition, revised by the author, with additional 
Botes 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 


We are pleased to kare that a new edition of amen 
Sacrament of the Lerd's Supper,” by Samuel Baya; ad, 4 
rulingelder in the byterian Church at Prinecton, New Jer- 


Pres 
acy, is called for, It was first published about siateen or seven - 
teen years and was regarded as a very useful preaent to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended, The werk being now out of print, the rene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
publiduse, Weare pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with thie request, and that a revised and improved edition 


may soon be expected to issue from the press, © can 
recommend this as, in our opinion, adapted to de m 
geod. SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B, H. RICE 
OUTH’S FRIEND.—The Youth's F commenced in 


1823, and regularly continued ever sinee, by the American 
Sunday Schoot Union, is a monthly publication of 16 pages, 
18mo size€,on goud paprr,and with neat wood cu h vum- 
ber, illustrating natural history, Bible secnes and stories, views 
of the Holy Land, and other countries men in the Sorip- 

and scenes relating Ww our 


tures, and explanatory alse of 
own country. 

ily requested to examine the work, and 
to secure it as an acceptable monthly visuer to their children. 
Sunday Schoo! Teachers are invited to uve it as a reward 
past guod conduct, and an incentive to future diligence intheir — 
respective classes, 
Full sets of the 

y uniformly 

whole, 
feb 8 


Parents are res 


work may be had in 16 volumes, handsome- 
at 27 cents per vol., or 4,32 for the 
AMERICAN 8. UNION, 
146 Chesnut street, Philade!phia, 


NFESSION OF FAITH.—The Board of Publication of 

the Presbyterian Church in the United States, have just 
issued a new seeestype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisma, and the Direetory for 
the Worship of God. — ey with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
Sessions in May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, Priee 37} cents, 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
j of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 
an l 


form Cle 


men, Theological Students and others that he 
has just publis 


a vew Corrected and Eularged Edition of the 
yo Valuable Works, viz.: An Introduction to the Criti- 
eal Study and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, by Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s C , Cambridge, Reetor 
United Parishes of Saint Edmund the King and Martyr 
and Saint Nicholas Acons, Lombard street, Frebendary of St. 
Pauls. A new American from the eighth and last London Edi- 
tion, Revised Corrected and Enlarged; Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Fac Similies of Biblical Manuseripts, The whole 
complete in two volumes Royal 8vo, Orders fur the above and 
any other Books will be furnished at the lowest Pricrs. 
to J. WHETHAM, 
144 Chesnut atreet, Philadelphia. 


J. W. bas on band the following New Books. Six new volumes 
of Harper's Family Library Hustory from 
the Creation of the World wo the death of George the Third, 
1820, by Hon. A, F. Tytler, and Rev, E. Na D.D. Edited by 
an American ; A new Edition of Barne’s Notes on the Gospels, 
2 vols; A wreath forthe Tomb; A new Edition of Coleridge's 
Aids to Reflection ; Letters from the Old World by a Lady of 
New York; The Oxford Tracts for the Times; Taylor's Ancient 
Christianity ; Burton’s History of the Christian Church ; Fruits 
of the Spirit, by the Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D.D.; Rev. Geo. 
Junkin on Justification; Rev. Robert J, B 


reekinridge’s 
France, Itely, &e. Ke. feb 8 


EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton 
would respectfully call the‘attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his la and excellent assortment of Teas 
and Family Groce which he s no pains in select- 

d Family Groceries, h he has spared no pains in selec 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
- similar store in the city. 

is stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teus of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do, Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s a wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, D Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, ees Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be sold on the most 
reasonable terms. 

AsS. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and fur many 
years preceding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strietly adhered to, 
and it being his determimfatiun to conduct the business, as here- 
tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to -o business to merit a 
to 


continuanee of the patronage ext late concern. 


july 27 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—-English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
to their purposes---the qualities of Thien may 
re on, 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
foll descriptions are kept ready made for im- 


s of the following 


mediate suppplies : 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Boo Record Books, 

Medium Ledgers, Deed Book 

Medium Journa Docket Books, 

Medium Day Letter Books, 

Demy Ledgers, ter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal! ing paper, 

Demy Da a — of smal! fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &c. 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever Co ying 
Receipt Books, Presses, Copying Inks, Kee. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
At the ee American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st, 
Philadelphia. jan ili 


| gore HALL, FLATBUSH, L. I., 4} miles from New 

York, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Penney, D. D., 
late President of Hamilton College. 

The course of instruction at Erasmus Hall embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mercantile edu- 
cation, first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all the most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
cated ary resident in the Institution, affurds 
an opportunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
versation in their several langua 

The principles of management are designed to operate on the 
good feelings of the pupils, avoiding all harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, prompt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's " 
The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 

Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Princi- 

vllow 


1, upon the fi u 
‘5 TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of |1 weeks, in advance: --+++++++++++++50 00 
Modern Languages, extra «+ ee ee ee ee ee 5 00 


Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
Gentlemen requiring fire and lights in private rooms, 
same, 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 


time. 
The year is divided into 2 terma of 22 weeks each, beginning 
on the Tet Monday of May and November, respectively. 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let- 
ter to the Prineipal. nov 2—6m 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Ancient Christianity, and the 
Doctrines of the Oxfurd Tracts, By Isaac Taylor, author 
of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &e. The Poct’s Tribute, 
Poems of Wm B. ‘Tappan. Letters from the Old World, by a 
Lady of New York, 2 vols. Voice of the Night, by Heury Wads- 
worth Longftllow, Me,nvir of James Patterson, late pastor of 
the first Presbyterian Church, N. L., Philad. ; by Robt. Adair, 
tor of the first Presbyterian Church, Southwark. Withan 
ntroduction and Chapter on Field preaching, by Rev. D. L. 
Carroll,D. D. The Modern Psalmist; a collection of Church 
Music, c6mprising the most popular Psalm and Hymn tunes, 
and occasional pieces in general use ; together with a great va- 
riety of new Tunes, Anthems, Mosetts, Sentenses, Chants, Ke., 
by distinguished European authors; including, also, Compo- 
sitions by the Editor, never before published. By Lowell Ma- 
son, Editor of the Boston Academy's Collection, and various 
other Musical Works. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 


jan 18 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN 

DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomb’s Infant School 
Question Book. A system of oral instructiun, adapied to draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a know v- 
of the simple truths of the gospei in a manner calculated (by 
the Divine blessing) to affect their hearts ; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient for the period of a child's con- 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Price 12) cents. 


Newcomb’s Teachers’ Aid. A collection {of anecdotes for the 
Illustration of Religious Truth, design to accompany the 
above; and also for the use of teachers generally. Price 44 
cents, 

Newcomb’s First Question Book, vol. 1. Topieal arrangement 
of subjects, embracing the simple and fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, in fifty-two lessons—a select portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions and references 
w other ages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redempuon, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Designed especially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from ehoice, in all the classes, Price 124 cents, 
This book bas been published about two years and a half, dur- 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 


Newcomb's First Question Book, vol. 11, On the same pian. 
Price 124 cents, 

Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro 
mans, Price 183 cents, 

Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. II, 1 Corinthians, Price 
12} cents, 

Newcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in ‘These volumes are dex pro- 
mote the close, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
Bivle, Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; cach be em- 
first sufficiently simple fur small children, partly fullowing t 
plan of the First Question ; and the designed fu 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 
Ider larsand Bible classes. 


Newcomb’s Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing a period of history by itself, under an inde t 
title. These volumes are practical, and adapted to the circum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also publish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 
Schvol Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many and useful volumes. 

Feeling the importance of thorough doct?imal instruction, the 
Society yar ys the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the eubjeet diseoursed will 
admit, the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. Thcy have 
bound up in uniform style their 18mo vols., lettered them S. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127 ewe them into neat cases with 
“50 catalogues, for £33 ; without case $30, 

The above may be had of 

GR.O. W, DONOH 


UF, 
dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE.—E. Lit- 

tell Co. 297 Chesnut street, ’hiladelphia, are prepar- 

ing to publish a new Edition of this valuable work, in four large 
en This edition will contain all the latest improvements 


umes, 
of the English editions with large aud valuable additions by an 
Ancrican Clergyman, 
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